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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE accounts from Macedonia become appalling. There 
seems to be no doubt whatever that in the district of 
Monastir in particular the Turks are slaughtering the whole of 
the quiet population, men, women, and children, Greeks as well 
as Bulgarians. Mr. Reginald Wyon, an experienced war corre- 
spondent, testifies in the Daily Maz! toa massacre of the kind. 
He had seen in the hospital women and children who had been 
wounded by the soldiery, and heaps of teachers who for 
four months had been huddled in fetid cellars they did not 
know why. The correspondents of the Times tell substan- 
tialiy the same story, adding that the entire Christian 
population of the interior of Macedonia is homeless, and that 
the insurgents threaten reprisals. Yet the Russian and 
Austrian Governments refuse to intervene, and urge the 
Sultan to a still more “vigorous” suppression of the 
“revolt.” And the British Government informs the 
Government of Bulgaria that they must prevent Bul- 
garians from going to the assistanee of their country- 
men. We are, that is, actually encouraging those who 
commit these atrocities. The Memorandum addressed by 
the Revolutionary chiefs to the diplomatic Agents at Sofia 
states that “Europe has done nothing to lead the Sultan to 
place a more humane interpretation on her counsels, and the 
Turks consequently believe that the Powers will remain 
passive spectators of their crimes.” The action of the Turks 
during the past week renders it practically impossible to 
gainsay this reasoning. Meanwhile all observers declare 
that fanaticism is rising high among the more faithful of 
the Mahommedans, and that in Salonica, Beyrout, and 
even Constantinople—where the Embassies are protected 
by armed guards—there is danger of an outbreak directed 
against Christians. Even then, we presume, Lord Lans- 
downe will hesitate to use the Fleet, and Russia and Austria 
in their dread of Germany will urge the Mussulmans to 
“ greater energy.” 








The Sultan, however, personally seems to have some fear as 
to the effect of his “policy” in Macedonia upon public opinion 
both in Europe and America. He is, therefore, about to expel 
all correspondents on a charge of “ misrepresentation,” and to 
discover an American agent who will report that the charges 
against his government are “ gross exaggerations.” Weare the 
more inclined to believe this story because the Sultan refused 
to allow British Military Attachés to accompany his army in 
Macedonia, and because his Embassies have evidently received 
instructions to educate the mind of Europe. The gentlemen 
entrusted with this work perform it with a will, but they are 
not very skilful, They lack literary courage in framing 








their démentis. They should affirm that all Turks are 
opposed to capital punishment, and that prisoners are 
only taken in order to ensure their being properly fed. 
They are starved by the insurgent Committees in order to 
embarrass the Turkish Treasury, and when they die on 
the way to prison it is from unaccustomed repletion. 
Ismail Pasha understood the business of “reporting” much 
better. He ordered a defaulting Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to be thrown into the Nile, and then announced that he had 
“died of drinking.” He would not have lied for the world. 


Another revolution in Servia would seem to be more than 
possible. Those officers who were not implicated in the 
murders of King Alexander and Queen Draga are indignant 
at the ascendency which the criminals have obtained, and 
have petitioned King Peter to bring them to trial. The latter 
declared that if they were to be tried they would publish 
documents proving that the King was privy to the conspiracy, 
and the King thereupon rejected the petition. The discon- 
tented officers then began plotting his dethronement, if not 
his execution ; and it became necessary to arrest twenty-eight 
of their number, who, however, have contrived to publish a 
proclamation adjuring their comrades to remain firm. As 
the dissatisfied officers are greatly in the majority, as they 
cannot all be made Ministers, and as the people sympathise 
heartily with their discontent, the position of the King is 
most insecure. If there were an Obrenovitch available, he 
would be dethroned, and even as it is he may be forced to 
abdicate in favour of his son. It is Roman history over 
again. The armies on the frontier are quarrelling with the 
Pretorians of the capital, and the Emperor, being only a 
Claudius, cannot fully control either of them. It is said that 
the road out of the imbroglio will be a declaration of war either 
with Turkey or Bulgaria; but Belgrade is a city of rumours, 
which usually prove false. Besides, where are the funds P 


Affairs in Hungary appear to have arrived at a deadlock, 
the King being unable to find a Minister willing to sacrifice 
himself by an effort to govern without concessions on the 
Army question, which the King, for reasons stated at length 
elsewhere, refuses to make. His Majesty thinks that to alter 
the language used in words of command, which is now German, 
will rouse all the multitudinous races under his sceptre to 
preferthe same demand. The Croats, indeed, are preferiing it 
now. He therefore refuses, and stories are current that he 
has threatened to abdicate. That, however, would improve 
nothing, as his visible successors are by no means men of the 
first force, and another plan will probably be tried. This is to 
wait till the paralysis of Parliamentary activity beeomes too 
inconvenient to the nation. Under the Constitution the taxes 
can be levied, the permanent Services will continue at work, 
and fresh legislation is not absolutely necessary. That is not 
a bad scheme, but it would break down if a war loan became 
indispensable. The Magyars, with so heavy a majority below 
them of races which are not Magyar, seem to outsiders most 
unwise, but they know best the strength of their grip on their 
own lower orders. Only they should remember in time that a 
caste, however able or numerous, is powerless when King and 
proletariat act together against it. 


The eleventh Inter-Parliamentary Conference on Peace is 
sitting at Vienna, and is attended by more than five hundred 
eminent persons, including several diplomatists of mark. 
Their object is to support the practice of appealing to arbi- 
tration through the Court set up at the Hague. That is well, 
doubtless, but we wish the speakers would not be quite so 
smooth-spoken. Dr. Kérber, for instance, the Premier of 
Cisleithan Austria, said on Monday that wars now sprang 
only from “honour” and “ want,” that the little States of 
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Europe were never so secure, and that all Sovereigns now 
wished peace. Acquisition by conquest had been abandoned. 
That is very nice, but is it true? Without prejudice to the 
American case, it can hardly be said that the war with Spain was 
begun either because honour had been insulted or because any- 
body was starving; and the great civil wars of our time have 
been due to racial differences or differences of civilisation. The 
smaller States, even in Western Europe, are very insecure, wit- 
ness Holland and Norway; while in the Balkans they may count 
their chances of existence by months. And though Austria may 
plead that she wants to seize nothing, she did seize Bosnia—to 
the great advantage of Bosnia—and will, if she can, seize a good 
deal more of the Western half of the Balkan Peninsula; while 
Russia is seizing something every year. The seizures may 
be beneficial or inevitable, but there is nothing gained by 
blinding ourselves to facts with a veil of sentiment. The 
Kings are ambitious, the stronger you are the safer you are, 
and the main use of an Arbitration Court is to settle inter- 
national matters of account. That is a most useful function, 
but it will not prevent Bulgaria from fighting Turkey, or 
Russia from getting Constantinople if she can. 


It seems to be admitted by most Russians that M. de Witte, 
the able Minister of Finance, has been kicked upstairs. He 
will not, they think, as President of the Council of Ministers, 
be able to do much, the autocracy being permanently jealous 
of government by Cabinet. The objection raised against him 
is that he has done too much for manufactures, stimulating 
them artificially with funds raised by rigid taxation of the 
peasantry, who themselves need pecuniary aid and encourage- 
ment. He has, moreover, embarrassed the Treasury by forcing 
on railways too fast. All Junkerdom in Russia—and Junker- 
dom exists there as well as in Germany—is raging at him, and 
is supported by all the great Conservatives, including many 
Grand Dukes, who have direct access to the Sovereign. The 
point now is whether the Treasury can do without his ability. 


A correspondent of the Times gives an illuminating account 
of the present position of politics in Japan. The “elder 
statesmen ” who managed the “ Restoration” of the Mikado’s 
power are now reduced to three,—Marquis Ito, Marquis Yama- 
gata, and Count Matsukata, who have hitherto held together, 
and have, as a rule, controlled the Legislature and the policy 
of the country. The Mikado, however, acting from motives 
not fully revealed by the correspondent, has now ordered the 
three nobles to accept seats in the Privy Council,—that is, to 
advise the Sovereign without offices or seats in the Cabinet. 
This is considered a great change, even though the new head 
of the Liberal party, Marquis Saionji, is a disciple and 
protégé of Marquis Ito. Changes in Japan may very soon be 
of much importance to Great Britain, but one would under- 
stand them better if any one would explain accurately the 
precise position of the Mikado. He is in theory an absolute 
Sovereign, and can rely on the support of the Army and the 
masses; but there are practical limits to his autocracy. What 
are they? Is he, in practice, a Monarch like the German 
Emperor, or like the King of Italy, or like the King of Great 
Britain? It is whispered, for instance, that he must declare 
war on Russia because his people desire it; but is that true ? 


Sir Norman Lockyer, the President of the British Asso- 
ciation, struck out a new line in the address delivered at 
Southport on Wednesday. Frankly abandoning any attempt 
to record the recent achievements of science orto trace its future 
course, he dealt exclusively with the national need of improved 
scientific education. The progress of science, he pointed out, 
had internationalised the material resources on the first use of 
which our superiority had depended. That change was beyond 
_ our control, but we had culpably neglected our other great 
asset, our mental resources, by our inefficient and in- 
adequate system of education, and were entering on the 
new struggle for existence—that between organised nations 
—ill-equipped in both science and brains. Our trade 
was suffering because “trade no longer follows the flag as 
in the old days, but because trade follows the brains, and 
our manufacturers are too apt to be careless in securing 
them.” After showing what might be done to awaken the 
nation by the establishment of a British Science League 
organised on the model of the German Navy League, Sir 
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In numbers, in endowment, in efficiency, o Tene 
were inferior to those of our chief sa ‘hae 
Britain had thirteen Universities competing with a ere 
and thirty-four State and privately endowed Universities in th 
United States, and twenty-two State-endowed in Germany t 
we were not to go down in the great struggle of the modern 
world, we must have more Universities, and, in addition, a far 
better endowment of all the existing ones. It was hopeless 
to expect the money to be provided by individual munificence 
—private effort had only supplied four millions in sixty years 
as against ten times that amount in the United States—and 
at least twenty-four millions were required to start and endow 
the eight Universities necessary, on the basis of population, to 
complete our equipment. What, then, was to be done? We 
must “duplicate the Navy Bill of 1888-89, and do at onee for 
brain-power what we so successfully did then for sea-power, 
Let £24,000,000 be set apart from one asset, our national 
wealth, to increase the other, brain-power.” Expert authorities 
were convinced that it would be a splendid investment ; and 
there were the stimulating precedents of Prussia after Jena and 
France after Sedan. “Even more wonderful than these 
examples was the ‘intellectual effort’ made by Japan, not 
after a war, but to prepare for one. The question is, Shall 
we wait for a disaster and then imitate Prussia and France. 
or shall we follow Japan and thoroughly prepare by ‘intel. 
lectual effort’ for the industrial struggle that lies before us?” 


The President dwelt in the most attractive passage of his 
address on the importance of research. “It was a King of 
France, Louis XIV., who first commended the study of the 
méme inutile. Years ago we had Faraday apparently wasting 
his energies and time in playing with needles: electricity now 
fills the world. To-day men of science in all lands are study. 
ing the emanations of radium: no research could be more 
abstract, but who knows what advance in human thought may 
follow, or what gigantic, world-transforming superstructure 
may eventually be raised on the minute foundations they are 
laying.” In conclusion, he pleaded for the establishment of 
a Scientific National Council,—an advisory board to aid the 
State in facing the new problems that were constantly arising, 
There is much that is timely and valuable in Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s warnings and suggestions. But we cannot help 
thinking that he has allowed himself to be carried too far by 
his battleship metaphor, nor can we share his belief in the 
magic of endowment, as though the output of brain-power 
must vary directly with the amount of money expended on its 
cultivation. Sir Norman Lockyer has doubtless no desire to 
boycott the humanities, yet his scheme of higher education 
takes no account of them whatever. Brain-power with him 
seems to be exclusively confined to the product of the 
laboratory, and the example of Germany, which is held up to 
us as a model, would certainly indicate that the most 
efficient results, both material and scientific, are secured under a 
system which lays a broad foundation of liberal learning. 
Even so, the general concentration of the German mind in a 
scientific direction has not tended to heighten the ethical or 
literary standard of the nation. 


The Board of Trade Returns, issued on Monday, will afford 
no support to those who maintain that financially we are 
“bleeding to death.” For the eight months of the present 
year the total value of imports shows an advance of £1,647,000, 
or about 3 per cent., while exports for the same period 
have risen by £8,358,000, or about 43 per cent. The ex- 
pansion of exports during the month of August is pretty 
evenly distributed over all departments, the most remarkable 
features being increases in machinery of £252,898, of nearly 
half-a-million in cotton piece goods, with a substantial advance 
also in woollen and worsted goods. Toset against these there 
is a falling off of £419,892 in respect of new ships. Alto- 
gether, however, the record for the month is sufficiently 
reassuring, and for the eight months decidedly so. 





Norman proceeded to enumerate the preventible causes of our 
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report of a most interesting conversation with Mr. Arthur 


Jain. Dealing with the new fiscal policy, Mr. Arthur 
sachin addressed himself to the exposure of the various 
fallacies inherent in the Protectionist position. He pointed 
out how the doctrine of self-sufficiency, if pushed to its logical 

clusion, involved a system of commercial particularism, 
ee which we should have in the end every village producing 

erything it required within its own borders. Many business 
pong he went on, were Protectionists because they saw, or 
‘konphb they saw, that without foreign competition they could 
force their goods on an unwilling market at a higher price. 
“With Protection many of us would make our fortunes. AY: 
It would make the rich richer and the poor poorer. Give us 
Protection, and we manufacturers will show you something 
in the way of rings and trusts and syndicates that you little 
dream of. The Free-trade policy alone has protected the 
people of England from the proceedings of trusts and rings. 
Protection, he continued, would not only change the entire 
course of business, but revolutionise the atmosphere of the 
House of Commons. “‘ Lobbying’ would become more im- 
portant to the manufacturer than the slow processes of the 


factory.” 


In his own case, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain went on to 
explain, he had to compete with manufacturers who, like 
himself, depended on a Swedish product. But this could be 
imported in two forms, one much nearer the finished product 
than the other. “If I could get a Protectionist Parliament to 
admit Swedish billets free and tax hollow blooms, I should ruin 
all my competitors who depend on the hollow blooms, and make 
more profit than ever I could hope to do under present condi- 
tions.” On the other hand, if his competitors turned the 
tables on him, his company would be ruined and its men dis- 
charged. Under Protection, in short, “men would not be 
elected to Parliament to carry out national reforms, but to 
serve certain industries...... Manufacturers would meet 
together and discover where they had common interests,—‘ Get 
a tax put on that for me, and I will get this taxed for you.’ 
The nation would suffer, individuals would become enormously 
rich, and the workpeople would be the sport of chance.” It 
should in fairness be added that Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
while vigorously condemning Protection, deprecated the dis- 
cussion of his brother's proposals before they had heen definitely 
formulated. 


Another pedestrian correspondent of the Daily Mail has 
been inquiring throughout Hast Anglia, and finds, as the 
result of eight hundred interviews, that the whole population 
is opposed to the idea of taxing food. Even a tax-collector, 
who “ would like to see the most drastic kind of Protection in 
force,” agreed that to tax food would be “a fatal step” in East 
Anglia, while a newspaper reporter in full sympathy with Mr. 
Chamberlain held that to tax food would in East Anglia be 
“political insanity.” A farmer denounced the idea of food 
taxes because his labourers would ask more wages, which he 
could not pay, but did not apparently see that his landlord 
would also ask more rent. East Anglia was once the very 
home of Protection, and its dour, quiet, dissident people, who 
once filled Cromwell's Ironsides, are quite capable of raising 
bread riots. They perceive that as they cannot “adjust” 
their consumption of bread, though they can of tea, tobacco: 
and beer,a Bread-tax is the exact equivalent of an Income- 
tax upon the poor alone. 

A special Army Order dealing with officers’ expenses was 
issued by Lord Roberts from the War Office on Monday. 
Extravagance, as the Order points out, has long been for- 
bidden by Regulations. It is the object of the present 
instructions, in view of recent financial concessions made for 
the purpose of diminishing officers’ expenses, to ensure that 
these benefits shali be taken advantage of. Hence com- 
manding and general officers are to be rendered responsible, 
under penalty of dismissal from their commands, for 
the conduct of messes in such a way as to enable those 
of moderate means to live in the Service. The question 
of officers’ expenses has hitherto been viewed mainly 
from the point of view of the officer. That it has another 
aspect is shown by the interesting communication on 
officers’ dress and equipment from a military outfitter in 
Tuesday's Times. The writer gives chapter and verse to show 





that the Regulations governing the dress of officers are so 
numerous, so complicated, and have been so frequently 
changed of late that it is “ practically impossible for either 
the officers or the military outfitter to conform with them.” 
For example, there have been twelve changes in the infantry 
mess jacket alone since its introduction three years ago. 


Sir Henry Craik’s Report on Secondary Education in 
Scotland, issued as a Blue-book, has many interesting 
features. While reporting favourably as to the results of the 
annual inspection, and stating that the progress made in 
recent years is on the whole very satisfactory, Sir Henry 
Craik notes as one of the most serious difficulties in secondary 
education in Scotland the premature withdrawal of pupils. 
There is, he notes, a growing dissatisfaction in Scotland at 
the imperfect education of youths entering a mercantile 
career, but he contends that the educational machinery of the 
country can never have a fair chance until merchants in a 
body set their faces against the practice of putting boys into 
business at thirteen or fourteen, and until, in selecting 
apprentices, they give preference and reasonable encourage- 
ment to those who can produce evidence of having profited 
by their school training,—a contention which forestalled 
one of the points in Sir Norman Lockyer’s address. But 
the most serious feature revealed by the inspectors is the 
steady growth of over-pressure in the upper classes of many 
of the secondary schools, boys and girls often spending five or 
six hours nightly on home lessons. The ultimate cause lies 
in the effort to attain a very high degree of efficiency in too 
wide a range of subjects. Non multa sed multum is evi- 
dently a maxim needed in regulating the curriculum of such 
secondary schools. 


Strict searches by the police, multitudinous inquiries by 
amateur detectives, reams of letters and conjectures in 
the newspapers, have all failed to produce Miss Hickman, the 
lady doctor who on August 15th left the Royal Free Hospital in 
Gray’s Inn Road, apparently to take the air for a moment, and 
then vanished from human ken. All the usual theories, 
elopement, murder, sudden insanity, seem to be vain in 
presence of contradicting facts. Why should an excellent 
and unusually able young lady of twenty-eight voluntarily 
disappear, to the amazement of her friends and the grief of 
her relations? If her brain or memory failed, she would still 
surely be about and visible somewhere. If murdered, where 
is the body, always the most difficult of all things to conceal, 
and, as many must know of the crime, why does not somebody 
peach? The latest evidence seems to point to a flight to 
Broadstairs, where a clerk who had repeatedly seen her is sure 
that he saw and spoke to her; but if so, why does no one in 
Broadstairs, where people are presumably as inquisitive as 
elsewhere, reveal her habitat? One remarkable accompany- 
ing feature of the case is the consensus of doctors and police- 
men as to the frequency with which individuals become 
suddenly and completely bereft of memory, usually for a 
short period. 


Scientific men throughout the world are studying the pro- 
perties of radium and methods of producing it, and already it 
has attained high commercial value. Its price, according to 
the Manchester Guardian, is £12,000 an ounce, and even at 
that figure the demand is greater than the supply. The 
demand is due first of all to its use in therapeutics, radium 
being more efficient than the X ray, especially in the treatment 
of cancer. It will, however, in the end be used to produce light 
a very little morsel so exciting fluorescence in sulphide of 
zine as to supply a “ practically permanent illuminant.” If 
its price can be brought down, it will also be used to develop 
other forms of energy, perhaps sufficient to drive motor-cars 
and railway engines; and though chemists are for the moment 
baffled, the reward will be so great that their researches must 
ultimately be successful. They may even produce it direct 
from hydrogen, and so give us a new and vast motive-power. 
The world appears, in fact, to be on the edge of grand dis- 
coveries in applied chemistry, which may or may not increase 
its happiness. They will at all events increase man’s dominion 
over Nature, enable him to extinguish many diseases, perhaps 
to grow two blades of corn where one grows now. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
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OF THE DAY. 


——— 
SHIBBOLETHS. 


| ieee # Wpeacpemmiiac” and especially those Free-traders 

who are compelled to speak or write in public, will 
be greatly relieved when Mr. Chamberlain has delivered his 
speeches at Glasgow, Greenock, and Cardiff. They will 
then, it is to be hoped, have intelligible arguments to con- 
sider and refute. At present, while Mr. Chamberlain is 
almost silent, waiting for the Birmingham leaflets to 
manure the intellectual soil, his friends confine themselves 
to strings of assertions, which when disproved they, like 
James IIL., assert again, and think unanswerable because of 
the reiteration. They assert, for example, that our trade 
is dwindling ; and when it is proved by the official statistics 
that it is the greatest in the world, and even now expand- 
ing, they repeat that it is dwindling, and think they have 
closed the case. They assert that our prosperity has ended ; 
and when shown that the Income-tax produces more per 
penny with every year, they reiterate the allegation of 
declining prosperity, and wonder that their opponents in 
the face of that demonstration only smile or sneer. They 
assert that taxes on corn do not increase the price of bread ; 
and when asked if they believe that a stone thrown into a 
basket does not increase its weight, they reply that a joke 
proves nothing. They assert that an increase of imports is 
a deplorable symptom; and when asked whether they do 
not like to be paid for their goods, look as if the question 
had nothing to do with the discussion in hand. They 
become irritated by the certainty of their oppo- 
nents—which is, in fact, a little irritating, like the 
certainty of a man explaining the rule of three to a 
boy who does not comprehend figures—and declare at the 
end of almost every sentence that those opponents are 
using “old arguments ” and uttering mere “shibboleths.” 
The statement, taken as a statement, is true enough. 
Many Free-traders do use very old arguments, as old, 
indeed, as the invention of figures. They say, for example, 
that taxation must diminish trade, and that diminished 
trade cannot afford higher wages,—the latter a truth 
certainly known, and probably stated, when the only profit- 
able manufacture was that of stone axe-heads. But, 
then, if the Free-traders were for their sins condemned to 
prove that twice two is four, they would also use an old 
argument,—viz., that ifit is not so, then two is not two, but 
two and something else. Is that argument false because 
of its venerable age? It is also true that if “a shibbo- 
leth ” is intended to be equivalent to “a pet phrase,” 
which is the meaning—the wrong meaning but the popular 
one—assigned to it in the Imperial dictionary, Free- 
traders, who are very convinced folk, are much given to 
repeating ‘‘shibboleths.” They do like to say over and 
over again that the consumer should be considered before 
the producer because he is everybody; that taxation for 
Protection is a fine on the community for the benefit of a 
class; that a protected trade sooner or later becomes an 
incompetent trade; that if Protection were wise, inland 
Customs (Likin) would be wise too; und other truisms of 
that wearisome sort. But, then, very convinced people rarely 
invent new expressions—one notices how often religious 
enthusiasts quote texts—or even thoughts, and it is not 
given to every one to dress up old fallacies in new 
and eloquent words with the skill of M. Thiers, or Mr. 
Chamberlain. Religious reformers, wise revolutionaries, 
even teachers of abstract science, are very apt to grow 
tiresome with their reiterations of the truths which 
to them seem past question; but still some of those 
“ wearisome dogmatists ’’ have helped on the march of the 
world. Mr. Chamberlain conceals his exact proposition, in 
what seems to many an unconstitutional manner, and then 
complains that people mutter old shibboleths, which are 
only muttered because he is expected to deny ascertained 
facts. He might as well threaten to reform the Constitu- 
tion in some magnificent but unrevealed way, and then 
complain because his audience murmur that government 
by “King, Lords, and Commons,” having resulted in 
order and freedom, is good enough for them. How is he 
to convert Englishmen to a new economic gospel if he does 
not know in what old one most of them believe? 


Well, say Mr. Chamberlain’s friends, “we will give up 
taunting Free-traders with the age of their arguments ; but 


TOPICS 





surely if the ‘ conditions’ are altered, arguments should be 
altered too.” The position of the Free-traders is that th 
‘nain conditions cannot be altered, that they areas eternally 
true as the rules of geometry or the multiplication tab] 
for example, there would be more trade if there Aesth 
need for taxes—but we will waive that for the moment a 
pass on to ask what these new conditions are. “Qh! ” 
the invariable reply, “ Mr. Cobden expected all the world 
to adopt Free-trade, and the world has adopted Protectio 
instead.” Quite true; and what does that prove ? That 
Mr. Cobden, like most innovators, underrated the infinite 
stupidity of mankind, especially about economics and 
being sanguine, believed that a truth had only to fly abuead 
to be accepted. The Apostles were under the same illu. 
sion. So are the prophets of peace who are listening thig 
week at Vienna to the honeyed words of Dr. Kérber, Pring 
Minister of a Sovereign who controls nearly two millions of 
soldiers. Do Mr. Chamberlain’s friends believe that because 
the world is every day making more and more preparation for 
war, therefore peace isa bad thing? Is conscription no 
burden because the whole Continent has adopted it? 
Look at America, they say, and Germany, and France, and 
see how they prosper. Well, we look, and see that America 
possessing all climates, and nearly all products, and seventy 
millions of people gifted with endless energy, bears a 
Protective system which enriches her manufacturers at the 
expense of her agriculturists, who in many States are the 
majority,andare at last beginning to kick. She does it partly 
because, there being no taxes on food, the inherent vice of 
the system does not come home to the poor, and because 
her people, even when aware of the truth, would rather 
submit to taxation than be thrown back, as they fancy they 
would be, on a dull monotony of purely agricultural life, 
As to Germany, is Germany prosperous, or is it only the 
trading class in Germany? The Agrarians deny the 
prosperity with shrieks of rage, and the unskilled multi- 
tudes in towns with groans of despair, and vote for 
candidates whose programme is to break up the social 
system. Germany, say its admirers, is enabled by Pro. 
tection to “dump” her surplus goods on Great Britain 
at less than their cost price. ‘Think of that atrocity! 
Yes, think of it! and remember the satisfaction of the 
British consumer when he wants German goods, and the 
horrible price all Germans must be paying, not to the 
State, which is all, but to the manufacturers, who are only 
acaste. As to France, does French trade increase, or is 
any class of workmen contented except the peasantry, who, 
being owners of the soil and never increasing in numbers, 
exult in the Protection which partially starves the citizen 
but makes their own position sure? There is terrible 
poverty among us, especially in London, where so many 
people are huddled together that there is not continuous 
work for them all; but we question if, as regards the un- 
submerged nine-tenths, there is any happier people than 
the British; while the one palliative for the condition of 
the remaining tenth is the marvellous cheapness of their 
necessary food. 

We have but one more remark to make to-day, and as 
it is rather addressed to the old Protectionists than to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s followers, we only make it because of what 
seems to us its grave importance. The old Protectionists, 
the admirers of Mr. Chaplin, always aflirm that the country 
is in danger because it does not produce food enough to 
maintain its people. If England, they say, were blockaded, 
we should starve. Quite true; and what are our defences 
against blockade? First the Fleet, and then the certainty, 
for several years at any rate, that the Coalition which 
alone could even hope to blockade us dare not make food 
contraband of war lest America should intervene. Even 
a Coalition will not fight the two English-speaking States. 
But if Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of preferential duties 
succeeds as he expects it to do, and Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand obtain a monopoly of 
our market, we shall be all the sooner dependent in the 
event of war, not upon America, but upon our own 
wheat-producing Colonies, which have no fleets. We do 
not ourselves believe in this blockade story at all; but 
accepting it as true, why should a patriot of the old Pro- 
tectionist stripe support Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal? The 
Colonies are not the less divided trom us by sea because 
they are peopled by our brothers. 
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THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR'S CASE. 


Na State composed of different and essentially con- 
flicting elements, like the Dual Monarchy which is 
held together by the patience and diplomatic skill of the 
venerable Emperor whom we expect shortly to welcome to 
our shores, political trouble is frequently out of all propor- 
tion to its ostensible causes. The main question which is 
at present being hotly argued between I rancis Joseph and 
his Magyar subjects does not strike an outsider as being 
worthy of the storm which it has raised, and to which we 
are instructed to attribute the chief difficulty in finding a 
successor to the unlucky or injudicious Count Khuen Heder- 
yary in the Hungarian Premiership. The conflict between 
the King of Hungary and the nation—or at least the pre- 
dominating Magyar section of it—turns on the question of 
the language which is to be used by the officers of Hun- 
arian regiments in issuing orders. Hitherto only one 
official language—German—has been in use throughout 
the Austro-Hungarian Army. That Army, it is true, draws 
the two millions of men whom it would place in its 
yanks on the outbreak of a great war from near a dozen 
yarious nationalities, each of which owns a language of its 
own with a pride that usually varies in inverse proportion 
to its importance. The mountaineer of the Tyrol and the 
fisherman of Dalmatia, the Pole and the Czech and the 
Magyar, the Roumanian of the Bukovina, the Croat and 
Serb and Ruthenian, are mutually as unintelligible to 
one another as the Frenchman and the German and the 
Russian. Yet all of them, when they come up for military 
service, find little difficulty in learning the German words 
of command that form the common lingua franca of the 
“ Austrian Army awfully arrayed.” To us, of all nations, 
there is nothing wonderful in this acquiescence. Our 
Indian Army affords the most remarkable example of the 
facility with which men speaking a hundred dialects can 
be welded into one great military machine, and the 
“Hookumdar!” of the sentry is understood and un- 
questioned from Afghanistan to Burmah. The most 
thorough-going advocate of concessions to the “national 
sentiment” of India has not yet demanded that 
each regiment of the native Army should be flattered 
by hearing the words of command given in _ its 
own tongue, although it may be said to the credit 
of our officers that most of them learn to hearten 
their men in the only language which they fully under- 
stand. From the professional point of view, it is clear that 
any attempt to make such a change would be the height of 
folly. Students of military history are well aware that 
diversity of language has often proved to be a grave im- 
pediment to armies composed of diverse nationalities. 
Napoleon in his later career more than once suffered from 
such an impediment ; and to take a single instance from 
a war that most of us have been studying during the last 
few years, it is practically certain that Washington’s army 
would have been utterly destroyed at Long Island had not the 
messenger of its escape fallen upon a German officer who 
could not understand his story. It is incredible that a 
Commander-in-Chief—such as the head of the Dual 
Monarchy must always remember that he is in the first 
place—should deliberately introduce into his Army such 
a source of weakness as this. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph has received the Magyar proposal much as Wel- 
lington would have received a proposal that the Black 
Watch should be ordered to charge in Gaelic, or the Con- 
naught Rangers directed in Erse. His language, as re- 
ported by the correspondent of the Standard, is this :—‘“ I 
cannot give way on the military language question, and 
that in the interest of Hungary itself. Think of the con- 
sequences! The Croatian regiments of the Line would 
have to be granted the use of the Croatian language, the 
Southern Slavs their language, and what would be the 
end? The dual system would be changed for a triple 
one, and, what is worse, the parts of the Army under 
Slav command would not only be unanimously Slav, but 
unanimously anti-Magyar. That is why I say that it is in 
Hungary's interests that I cannot. grant the Hungarian 
language for military service and command.” No sensible 
man—certainly no Commander-in-Chief who was fit for his 
business—could dream of speaking otherwise. 
Unfortunately politicians, and even nations—still more 





common-sense. As we know from our own experience in 
Ireland, the most absurd contentions have been good enough 
to be raised as weapons against the “ predominant partner”: 
any stick would do to beat an Irish Secretary with. The 
Magyars, proud as they justly are of the thousand years 
of history which have entitled them to be reckoned as the 
equals of most Aryan races, and jealous as they not un- 
justly are of anything which looks like an attempt to 
restore the tyranny under whieh they suffered so heavily 
until they flung it off in 1867, have striven hard to make 
Hungary the predominant member in that mixed congeries 
of races which peoples the dominions of the Hapsburgs. 
No one—certainly no Euglishman—will blame this ambi- 
tion in “an old and haughty nation, proud in arms.” 
But it is much to be feared that they are now going too 
far for themselves or for Europe. They have extorted 
from Austria concessions enough more than to redress the 
grievances under which they suffered during the first two- 
thirds of the nineteenth century. The fact that all parties 
in Hungary—where, it must be remembered, the Magyars 
form barely half the population—are ready to combine 
against Austria, whereas in the latter country united 
political action seems to be impossible, has enabled the 
Hungarian leaders to place their country in a most favour- 
able position. It has been said, with much appearance of 
truth, that in the Dual Monarchy Hungary possesses 
70 per cent. of the power, whilst it only pays 30 per cent. 
of the expenses of Empire. Austrians of all classes and 
parties have long been gravely discontented with this 
condition of things, though hitherto they have felt that 
it was wise to bear with even the most extreme 
Magyar demands for fear of precipitating a disruption 
that would open the way to the fulfilment of external 
ambitions, which they regard with even greater dislike 
than the payment of unduly high taxes or the impoverish- 
ment of their industries by bounty-fed Hungarian com- 
petition. The Pan-German menace, with its ideal of a 
Greater Germany stretching from Hamburg to Trieste, is 
familiar to Austrian statesmen, just as the Pan-Slavic 
propaganda should steady the minds of their Hungarian 
colleagues, who are all convinced, since the betrayal of 
1848, that no greator evil could befall their country than 
to come under the yoke of Russia. In the face of these 
veiled enmities of East and West, which have long seemed 
to impartial observers the strongest guarantee of the 
continuance of the Dual Monarchy in default of a truly 
national spirit which might act as cement from within, it 
is not easy to understand how the Magyars can be so 
short-sighted as to press their demand for the abolition of 
a common language in the Army. Anything else they 
might choose more safely for attack ; but it is by its Army 
that the Dual Monarchy must stand or fall. More than 
any other European State, the Hapsburg dominion owes 
its independent existence to the hard fact that it can, on 
the pressure of imminent need, put two millions of soldiers 
into the field. On both sides it is exposed to the greedy 
eyes of powerful neighbours, neither of which has done 
much to check those irresponsible publicists who point out 


| what opportunities it would offer for spoliation, were it not 


for that ultima ratio of two million bayonets. A famous 
Austrian statesman once said that you could do anything 
with bayonets—except sit upon them; but the Dual 
Monarchy—though happily no longer the Hapsburg 
dynasty—has been literaliy sitting on them for some 
years. Hungary, at any rate, has as yet formulated no 
theory of continued national prosperity—or even national 
independence—in the event of that separation from 
Austria for which the Magyar Nationalists, headed by 
the son of the great Kossuth, are reported to be playing 
their game. Cut off from Austria, she would be 
deprived of her markets; and the establishment of 
that Balkan Empire to which some of her states- 
men are believed to look would never be permitted 
by Russia. Deprived of the common bond attorded by 
the Hapsburg Monarchy, and fortified by the Austro- 
Hungarian Army, the Magyars would find themselves in a 
truly perilous position. Fortunately the tried diplomacy 
of the Emperor-King may be expected to get the better 
of what is, after all, only one more among many dangers 
through which he has passed in a long and remarkable 
life. It is even possible that the present deadlock may 


dominant castes who assume the right of speaking for a | have given way by the time that these words appear in 
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themselves so unconscious of their real position as to 
persist in a policy fraught with so vast a danger, alike to 
their own prosperity and to the peace of Europe. 





THE EXPENSES OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


E wonder how long the indignation aroused by the 
revelations of the War Commission will last. It 
is nearly three weeks now since the Report of the Com- 
missioners was published, and during those weeks the 
evidence given by the officers examined has been the chief 
topic of conversation wherever men meet together,—at the 
club, at the dinner-table, in the train. But what is the 
depth and the motive-power of men’s indignation ? Is it 
the same kind of indignation that possessed Englishmen 
in the dark weeks of December, 1899, and will it be pro- 
ductive of the same silent determination to retrieve what 
is past? For the present, we can but hope that it may 
be, and we do hope so, though the circumstances are very 
different to-day from those of 1899. Then men were 
deeply angry at the failure of an Army which they believed 
had only to fight to win. But they saw that it was not 
the fault of the Army—at all events, so far as its fighting 
qualities were concerned—and they grudged no personal 
effort to do what they could do on the spot to secure that 
the Army should win. They put aside their indignation 
for the time being, seeing that there was work to be done 
and that mere outcry was useless. “Some day we shall be 
able to find out who was responsible for this,” they thought, 
“and then we shall be able to see that such a thing shall 
not occur again.” Meanwhile they worked and fought. 
To-day they know who was responsible, and there is the 
same angry resentment ; but where is the work to be done 
to remedy what is wrong? It is not the custom of 
Englishmen to-day to punish their officers and Ministers 
in person—though it is hardly a hundred and fifty years 
ago that Admiral Byng was shot at Spithead for neglect 
of duty—and the officers and Ministers who failed will, to 
that extent, escape. Yet the Commissioners “are not 
satisfied that enough is being done” to get us the Army 
we need, and one of them, more outspoken than the rest, 
only “ wishes,” and does not “expect,” that the failure of 
1899 may not occur again. If, then, that is the case, 
what is to be done, and what ought to be the first thing 
to be done ? 

Clearly there is one point which calls for settlement at 
once, and that is the question of expense. If ‘ enough is not 
being done”’ to get us the Army we need, which of two things 
is not being done? Are we not paying enough, and so not 
getting all we want ? orare we paying for the wrong article ? 
To our mind, there is but one answer tothat. We are pay- 
ing at any rate a great price, and it is doubtful if we could 
pay very much more; but we are not getting value for our 
money. Thirty-four millions a year ought at least to 
provide us with an Army capable of bringing a war with a 
nation like the Boers to an end in less than two and a half 
years, and yet the War Commissioners are clearly doubtful 
whether on emergency we should do much better in the 
autumn of 1903 than we did in the autumn of 1899. 
Where, then, are we spending our money in the wrong 
direction? We will point out at least one direction in which 
we are convinced that we are wasting money. We will 
leave for the moment the question of the numbers wanted 
for an Army to fight the battles we have to fight; that is 
to say, we will not discuss now whether or not we want 
one hundred thousand or six hundred thousand men for 
home and foreign service,—we will accept for the moment 
the claim made by the authorities that we need all the men 
whom we are paying for to-day. But what of the officers ? 
Are we getting the class of officers we need to lead the 
men,—whatever the numbers of the men may be ? 


We believe not, and for these reasons. First, who is 
the ideal officer? Is he, in any case, a man who does not 
put his profession before everything else in the world? Is 
he a man who thinks hard work and study a nuisance, and 
who is only concerned to escape as soon as he can from the 
bond of his uniform? Does he think more of a brother- 
officer possessing a large private income than of a serious 
soldier with nothing in his pocket ? Would he rather play 

olo than handle his men over difficult country? Ought 
a to be incapable of expressing an opinion on this or that 
point of strategy in a dozen sentences of decent English? 





‘ ie 
Of course, everybody will answer, he is not that kind 
man. He ought to be physically fit, and for that rea . 
the more time he can find to take exercise and recreation, 
so long as he does not neglect his work, the better - “ory 
above and before everything, he must have brains and t ' 
will to use them; his heart must be in his work and he 
ought to feel towards the profession he has chosen the 
same devotion and enthusiasm, and the same ambition 
to get on, as inspire the barrister or surgeon who ae 
tually arrives at the top rungs of the ladder of his 
calling. Is that a faithful description of the qualities of 
the British officer to-day? We have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a faithful description of the qualities of 
bundreds of officers. But does it faithfully describe all? 
Nobody can say so who has read the evidence given befor 
the War Commission, or who, leaving aside that evidence 
has considered the spirit underlying such exhibitions ps 
the recent “ragging” cases in the Guards and at Cape 
Town. The solid fact remains that in many regiments 
especially in the cavalry, it is not “the thing” to work, 
or to pretend to work, the reason being simply this, that 
many officers do not need to work. Such officers we do 
not want, and in paying for them we are wasting money 
which they do not require, and which we could employ 
better. But, we shall be asked, whom then are you going 
to employ ? We would answer that we would employ the 
men who, as things are to-day, throw their brains and 
energies into other professions,—the sons of poor men who 
make their mark by their industry and their wits ag 
barristers, doctors, solicitors, Civil servants, and the rest, 
In a word, we would throw open the Army as a career to 
poor men. The Army is nothing of the kind at present. 
Few parents dare send a son into a Line regiment unless 
they can see their way to providing him with at least 
£100 a year pocket-money ; a cavalry regiment is, of course, 
absolutely out of the question. The consequence is that 
though there are many capable officers in the Line, the 
Artillery, and the Engineers, there might be many more; 
in the cavalry the number of capable officers might easily 
be trebled. 


But what steps can be taken, it will be asked, to bring 
all this about,—that is, to get rid of the loafer and the 
snob wherever he occurs, and to substitute for him a keen, 
ambitious soldier? First, all expenses incurred in the 
regiment ought to be reduced. For that reason we welcome 
most heartily Lord Roberts’s severely worded Army Order 
of Monday. “ Extravagance amongst officers,” the Order 
runs, “individually and collectively, has long been for- 
bidden by Regulations. ..... If officers are extravagant 
in their mode of living, it is the duty of a commanding 
officer to discourage and prevent it,and...... should any 
commanding officer fail to carry out, in their true spirit 
and intention, the Regulations of the Service on a subject 
so materially affecting the interests and prospects of the 
younger officers, the Commander-in-Chief will seriously 
consider the propriety of retaining him in his command.” 
We sincerely hope that those words of caution, never more 
urgently needed than to-day, will have their effect; and 
we should like also to know—what we certainly cannot 
take for granted at present—that, not in the far future, or 
even the near future, but at once, there will be an end put 
to the exasperating and senseless round of changes of 
petty details of uniform which are the despair of all 
officers looking for reform in expense. [We have not 
space to enter fully into this question here; we can only 
refer our readers to “An Army Outfitter’s” astonishing 
letter in Tuesday’s Times.] But we believe, in all serious- 
ness, that something more than mere reduction of expenses 
is necessary if it is to become possible for any young man 
with brains but without money to hold a commission in 
any regiment in his Majesty’s Service, cavalry included. 
We would, in short, increase the officer’s pay,—not largely 
in the case of the junior officer, for a junior in the Army 
ought to go through the same probation as regards living 
uncomfortably on a small income as barristers and doctors 
do before achieving success. But we would offer him an 
income which should make it possible for him at least to 
enter the Army; and when once in the Army, he should 
know that by hard work he could come by as good 
a position as his doctor or his solicitor. He ought 
to be able to look forward to an income as a Captain 
of at least £400 a year, and as a Colonel a good 
deal more. He would have to work hard to get his 
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and harder still for his colonelcy ; but he ought 
to be able to get both by working hard, and he ought to 
be sure of seeing the loafers sent to the wall, dismissed the 
Service, if not with disgrace, at least with certainty. If it 
were open to any young man to do that, we should 
hear no more of “stupid” or “lazy” officers ; and we 
should get in the Army eventually more of the under- 
graduate spirit, which accepts a man for his character 
and not for his purse. That is what is wanted to a 
large extent throughout the Army to-day; and that is one 
of the ends—there are others, of course—towards which 
reformers should direct their efforts. We asked at the 
beginning of this article what there was to be done by a 
practical man desiring to give effect to his deep dissatisfac- 
tion with the facts disclosed by the Report of the War Com- 
mission. Is there not this, at leasi,—to demand from 
the Member who represents him, not merely vague assur- 
ances that he is in favour of Army reform—we are all in 
favour of that—but a definite promise that he will do all 
he can to see that the Army for which the voter pays 
shall be officered, not only by muscle and pluck, but by 
brains? The country does not demand the brains of all 
its sons for its Army; but that it should be able to 
obtain the best brains, if necessary, surely needs no 
proving ; and it cannot command that supply of brains in 
its Army unless it offers there a career at least as 
attractive as other careers in which moneyless men can 


achieve high position. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF CIVIL SERVICE 
MORALITY IN AMERICA. 


J ERY dreary reading is the story of the exposure of 
\ corruption in the United States Post Office told in 
the Times of Saturday last. Half-a-dozen or more of the 
higher officials of that great Department have been actually 
declared guilty on inquiry, or lie under the gravest sus- 
picion, of practices totally incompatible with sound ad- 
ministration, and in several cases with personal honour. 
The abuses discovered range from the provision of free 
delivery of letters—by no means so universal a privilege 
in the States as it is with us—in a partial and one-sided 
fashion, dictated by personal or political considerations, 
up, or down, to the acceptance of bribes for appointments 
or promotions in the Service, and of heavy commissions on 
large purchases of such requisites as letter-box fasteners 
and “automatic cashiers” at ridiculously high prices. It 
will be readily believed that these discoveries have pro- 
duced a painful sensation in American society. There 
is no Department of the public Service in which an ex- 
posure of untrustworthiness on the part of leading officials 
is so certain to produce widespread and profound dis- 
comfort and uneasiness as in theworking of the Post Office. 
Even if, as seems to be the case in this instance, there is 
no allegation of any actual tampering with correspondence, 
it is impossible that the public should not feel that there 
is only a difference of detail between breach of trust by 
ofiicials in relation to the general conduct of the Post Office 
and meddling, whether for political purposes or for objects 
of mere sordid dishonesty, with the letters placed in its 
charge. And certainly, if the higher functionaries are 
notoriously unscrupulous in the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions devolving upon them, those of the lower grades 
cannot but be expected to include considerable numbers 
who will turn to their own advantage, whether as black- 
mailers or as common thieves, the opportunities constantly 
in their hands. 

But beyond these special grounds for public depression 
and indignation in the Post Office exposures, the people 
of the United States can hardly fail to recognise in them 
very serious cause for anxiety as to the general condition 
of their public Service. There is no obvious reason why 
a lower level of honesty should prevail in the Post Office 
than in other branches of the Federal Service. It has 
never been alleged that association with the working of 
the mails has any such mysteriously deteriorating influence 
on the moral fibre as is commonly alleged to result from 
much connection with transactions in horses. Except for 
quite rare cases of peculation, the Post Office of civilised 
countries is generally quite as honestly managed as any 
other Department of State administration. No doubt it 
1s always possible that in the staff of any particular 


public office, as among the officers of a regiment, the 
undergraduates of a college, or the boys of a school, a 
moral infection may be set up due to the influence of one 
or two strong bad characters. But that does not seem to 
be the kind of explanation which occurs to those who 
on the spot contemplate the ugly spectacle of the Post 
Office scandals. If it were so, the severe measures 
adopted against most, if not all, of the principal offenders 
would produce a pretty general assurance that much, if 
not all, of the poison had been purged away. But such 
clearly is not the feeling. A very considerable number of 
striking “examples” have been made; absolute profes. 
sional ruin has fallen on several men who stood high in 
the Service ; and yet no security is felt that the same kind 
of malpractices will not before long crop up again. Why 
should this be so? Not, so far as can be judged, because 
the United States Post Office is manned by a worse type 
of official than the other Departments of the Federal 
Service. Nor, certainly, because the average conscience of 
the American citizen in regard to civic duty is naturally at 
a lower level than that of the average citizen of this 
country. It is because the manner in which the American 
party system has for two generations been allowed to 
operate in connection with the Civil Service has been pre- 
cisely calcuiated, on the one hand, to deteriorate the 
standard of administrative duty, and, on the other hand, 
to enhance the temptations pressing upon men with small 
incomes to augment those incomes illegitimately. Fitness for 
the work in hand has not been the primary criterion applied 
to the credentials of candidates, but work done, or influence 
available, for the promotion of party ends. That being 
notoriously so, the question whether the Departmental 
work in hand has been well or ill done by those appointed 
ostensibly to do it has been very often considered and 
treated by them and their superiors as a purely secondary, 
and even quite insignificant, issue. If they have con- 
tinued, as they have had opportunity, to give the 
party a friendly and efficient lift, that has been quite 
enough to secure not only retention of office, but 
promotion there, so long as their party remained in 
power. But only so long. When the other side came in, 
the odious application first given, or first given on an 
extensive scale, by Andrew Jackson to the motto, “To 
the victors belong the spoils,” has received full force; 
and wherever any excuse, and very often where none, could 
be found the holders of office down to the village post- 
master have been ejected, without compensation or pension, 
to make room for the friends of the incoming party. The 
more useful the office-holders have made themselves to the 
antagonists of that party, the more sure they have been 
of finding themselves cast forth upon the world. In these 
circumstances, nothing could be more natural, or, indeed, 
inevitable, than that very many should be tempted, and 
that many should yield to the temptation, to make 
provision for their compulsory retirement at the expense 
of the Department and the country they were supposed 
to be serving. The system was exactly framed for the 
production of unjust stewards. It would produce them 
anywhere, and it has produced extensive crops of them in 
America. For a good many years past the evil has been 
recognised there, and more than one Presidential candi- 
date has waved the flag of Civil Service reform, with the 
inscriptions “Security of tenure” and “Selection and 
promotion by merit” emblazoned on its folds. More or 
less earnest efforts have, doubtless, been made in some 
cases to realise these aspirations, and something, we may 
reasonably believe, has been achieved. But it has been 
achieved with great difficulty, and at the cost of 
severe struggles with the managers of the political 
“machine.” ‘To them the loss of the means of rewarding 
party services by the promise of office, or of promotion in 
office, meant the deprivation of a very large part of their 
motive-power, and they fought with great persistence 
against so paralysing a deprivation. Probably there has 
been a continuous conflict between the forces of progress 
and reaction in most Departments of the Federal Service, 
the balance of victory resting sometimes with the re- 
formers, sometimes with the supporters, of the bad old 
system. In the Post Office the reformers may have made 
way at one time, but latterly they have, it is clear, sus- 
tained severe reverses. Reviewing the teaching of the 
recent exposures, the writer of the Times’ account of them 
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from politics is the most urgent necessity,” and that the 
officials whose names are associated with the scandals which 
have been brought to light “ have simply been turning the 
Post Office into a wheel of the ‘ machine.’ ” 


Nothing but the thoroughgoing emancipation of the 
whole Civil Service from this degrading bondage can possibly 
be effective towards securing for the United States that 
standard of moraiity in their public offices which is worthy 
of their best traditions and ours. We have sucha standard 
here simply because the conditions of service in our public 
offices are such as to harmonise with those dictates of per- 
sonal honour which, we doubt not, are naturally as clear 
and imperative in the case of our American kinsmen as 
with ourselves. Substantial salaries, certainty of tenure 
during good behaviour, and promotion by a mixture of the 
principles of seniority and merit, securein the British Civil 
Seryice both a high level of intelligence and ability, and 
exemption from so much as the breath of suspicion of 
corrupt practices. It is no doubt open to question whether 
the principle of personal responsibility for Departmental 
failures might not with advantage be brought into more 
active operation than is now the case with us; and possibly, 
on the other hand, there might be greater scope and 
‘stimulus for the evolution of original resource than is 
ordinarily afforded in some branches of our public Depart- 
ments. But as a means for securing honourable, loyal, 
and generally efficient service our system is without ques- 
tion infinitely superior to that which prevails in the United 
States. One cannot but hope that President Roosevelt, 
whose own strenuous devotion to the service of his country 
has afforded so admirable an example to the cultivated and 
leisured classes of his fellow-citizens, will make the recon- 
struction of the American Civil Service on sound and 
wholesome lines one of the main features of his policy in 
the ensuing Presidential campaign. He has had a great 
deal to do with bringing about that effective exposure of 
abuses which has so gravely shocked American public 
opinion, and he is in a position of exceptional advantage 
for persuading his countrymen to lay to heart and reduce 
to practical and permanent form the lessons which have 
thus painfully but surely been forced on their attention. 





THE NEW DEVELOPMENT OF ZIONISM. 


T is difficult for Englishmen not to sympathise more or 
less heartily with the views and aspirations of the 
Zionists,—so long as they are directed towards Zion. 
Some of us still believe that the restoration of the Jews 
has been divinely prophesied, and is therefore an ultimate 
certainty, in reaching which Mr. Zangwill and his sup- 
porters may be the appointed instruments. Others believe 
that the intellectual potentialities of the race which has 
done so much for mankind will never be fully developed until 
its members have a country of their own, and are freed from 
that disturbing pressure which they have undergone ever 
since their dispersion. They have borne the pressure with 
marvellous endurance, refusing to yield either to tyranny 
or cajolery with a persistence and success which students 
of history find it difficult to explain. All the successful 
races possess absorbent power, all have exerted it upon the 
Jews with steadily cruel persistence, and all have failed. 
Nevertheless, the Jews have suffered from the tremendous 
pressure, and in every country have assimilated something 
from the governing race, which must affect their innermost 
thoughts, whether it be by exciting admiration or by over- 
developing dislike and scorn. The Jews are one, and yet 
there are a dozen kinds of Jews, varying with the country 
in which they were born and bred. German education 
leaves the Jew a Jew, yet he is something different 
from the Jew either of England or of France. It is 
therefore at least possible that the race, restored to 
the calmer life of agriculture, and released by inde- 
pendence from the superincumbent pressure, may develop 
qualities other than any that in the last few cen- 
turies it has exhibited, qualities which have made 
its literature a priceless possession even to those who 
do not believe it to have been inspired by a higher Power. 
And all of us, whatever our opinions, recognise that the 
Jews’ title to Palestine, if they can regain it, is historically 
complete. There is no title so old, none so little inter- 


cepted by the growth of a new population who might have 
filled and utilised the deserted land. 


Pagan Roman, 
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warrior Christian, wandering Arab, destructive Turk, ha: 
all held Palestine ; but none has so settled it as to - 
the claim of the Jew, who when settled in it as an a icing 
turist—we speak on the testimony of eye-witnesses—> — 
to develop a kind of healthiness and vigour which, in me 
of his splendid endurance, and power of surviving sf t 
malaria, has been wanting to him during his wanderin it 
sixteen hundred years. If, therefore, the Jew, by ne - 
from the Turk, or by the consent of Europe, can re ws 
Palestine for himself, he will have the hearty sympathy of 
the immense majority of our people, who will ahah fae 
consequent experiment with unfailing interest, and ho 
that it may succeed. It is one which will involve much 
suffering to the Jewish race, for from the moment they have 
a country of their own the latent hatred of the Continental 
peoples, which, except in France, seems quenchless, will 
vent itself in a series of expulsions and laws of disability ; 
but the Zionists must have reckoned with that con. 
tingency, and if they choose to set it aside, it is not 
for the English, who are free from the envy which produces 
Anti-Semitism, to remind them of that danger, which may 
even prove illusory, great expulsions of innocent men pro- 
ducing an effect upon opinion which only a Govern- 
ment like that of Russia, blinded by its fanaticism for 
unification, can face without dismay. 

While, however, we feel attracted by the idea of regaining 
Palestine for the ancient possessors who used it so worthily, 
producing at all events the highest teachers of theology, 
morality, and the noblest kind of thought, we cannot so 
heartily sympathise with other colonisation projects. They 
seem to us merely to widen the area of the dispersion. 
What are Jews to do in Uganda that they should be bribed 
to go there? They will certainly not merge themselves in 
the blacks, and as a separate community they will 
considerably increase the difficulties of the governing 
authorities. It is said that, once in possession of land, 
they will speedily become excellent cultivators, and no 
doubt it is true that they were once a successful agricul- 
tural people; but why should they be better in that 
capacity than Englishmen, or Germans, or Italians, or any 
other Europeans who may choose to adventure themselves 
in Africa? Their Asiatic blood will not help them in 
Africa, nor wiil they be in the least disposed to exercise 
influence over the tribes around them. No tradition draws 
them to settle in such a place, nor have they any special 
faculty for succeeding there. The popular notion that 
they will make good traders may be true enough if 
they have time and opportunity; but they will not make 
better traders than the Parsee’ and Hindoos, who, if we 
protect them sufficiently, will in five years swarm into 
Uganda, as they have done into Zanzibar and Natal. 
Their own instinct is to disperse; why should we 
endeavour to promote their huddling all together in a 
country where their invincible desire for education, and 
for the whole process which we know as “getting on,” 
cannot possibly be gratified ? It is said that if Uganda is 
“opened” to them the Russian Jews will be able to 
emigrate, and that seems a kindly thought ; but we fancy 
the Russian Jews are far too shrewd, and far too much 
afraid of the severe manual labour of a new country; and 
if they are not, if they are really ready to go en masse, or, 
at all events, in crowds, what stops their doing it? No- 
body is going to shut the doors of Uganda, or any other 
place owned by the British Crown, upon Jews flying from 
persecution. We cannot ourselves imagine white men 
choosing Uganda as a place of permanent residence while 
the United States, Canada, Australia, and South Africa are 
open to them; but if the Jews of Roumania and Russia, 
or the wealthier co-religionists who help them, are attracted 
by the interior of Africa, the British are throwing and 
will throw no obstacles in their way. But why Great 
Britain as a State should help them we confess we do not 
see. Mr. Zangwill thinks, we perceive, that settlement in 
Uganda may be a “step” towards the settlement which 
he much more earnestly desires, for the Jews there, he 
thinks, or indeed anywhere where they can be massed 
together, will be sure to learn the lessons of co-operation 
and self-government. He says :—‘ The road to Palestineis 
hard and long: the Jew will probably make many a detour 
to his goal, and is most likely to settle as a first step m 
some neutral territory, less beset with political and 
religious pitfalls, there to reorganise his scattered forces, 
to re-learn the lessons of co-operation and self-government, 
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t the balance of the old world and the new, and 
e his conceptions with the modern scientific 
he universe and with the new historical per- 
ned up to us by archeology. Thus tempered 
and prepared and reunited, he will await the opportunity 
of colonising the Holy Land with his overflowing popula- 
tion, and there, reinspired and resanctified by the fulfilment 
of this secular dream, he will continue his work towards 
the creation of a model State, which, set on Zion’s Hill, 
may be a light to the peoples.” With every respect for 
Mr. Zangwill’s genius, and his devotion to his people, 
we must pronounce that view to be a little dreamy. 
The Jews can learn self-government in Palestine, if they 
have not learned it in the Ghettos, just as well as 
in Uganda, indeed, much better, for if we know any- 
thing of our countrymen in Uganda, they will not be 
independent, but will be ex ected to accept English laws 
and English control just like any other Colonists. The 
only special effect of sending them there, even if the 
Colony is fairly successful, will be to divert attention from 
the other and greater project just at the moment when it 
js possible that, with the decline of Turkish power and 
wealth, the fate of Palestine may be within the power of 
collective Europe to decide. If the Jews wish it to be 
decided their way, they must appeal to feelings and beliefs 
in this country which are undoubtedly strong, but which 
will be materially weakened when it is once understood 
that ordinary Jewish emizrants would as soon go to 
Uganda as to Palest ine, and that the race as a race wants 
acentury or half-a-century of training before it is fit to 
govern any place. If it is not fit for Palestine, as Mr. 
Zangwill seems to imply in his article in the Daily Mail of 
Tuesday, why is it fit for Uganda, where it will lack all 
the restraining and stimulating influence born of a splendid 
tradition? Has, then, Russia really succeeded in crushing 
political capacity out of the Jew? That is not the idea 
of M. de Plehve, or of any Russian who is eager to see him 
go away. 
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FOOLS! 


“fq\HERE can be no doubt that God gave us fools for our 

enjoyment; but we should show economy in the 
enjoyment of fools.” The above somewhat startling sentence 
once fell from the lips of a well-known public-school muster 
in an address to the boys., At first sight, we confess, 
we were puzzled rather than convinced by his words. Fools, 
we said to ourselves, are surely a source of exasperation, not 
enjoyment. In dealing with them we require to moderate our 
impatience, not to restrain our mirth. But on thinking the 
matter over we concluded that the facts were against us. In 
the Middle Ages, and even later, rich men kept fools for 
their pleasure; and though nowadays no one desires any 
particular right of property in any particular fool, yet many 
excellent people are still greatly amused by fools, and up to 
a point perhaps their enjoyment of folly is legitimate. The 
time is long past when physical deformity or mental 
aberration could amuse any decent person, and possibly 
even the tuste for fools savours of barbarism. There 
may come a time when the amusement afforded by them 
will seem brutal; but the time is not come yet. There are 
certain actions and certain ‘sentiments which are only 
defensible by reference to the good and delightful people who 
hold and perform them. It is not easy to defend sport by 
means of argument, but to condemn it is to condemn many of 
the most manly and humane men in the country. Perhaps it 
will not always be a recreation chosen by good people, but 
it is at present, und in matters of minor morality we must 
not be, as Americans say, “too previous.” 

We wonder how the speaker we have quoted would have 
defined a fool. Folly is not easy to analyse,—there are so 
many different kinds. There are clever fools, for instance— 
perhaps the most “enjoyable” sort—and silly fools, whose 
folly is more than half their own fault, and in whose composi- 
tion there is often more than a little of the knave. Then 
there are “fancy fools,” so to speak, who appear only in 
fiction. And finally, there is the man whom we sometimes call 
@ fool for want of a better word to express his entire inno- 
cence of the lower forms of wisdom. 

Clever fools are very much the fashion nowadays. Litevary 
society keeps quite a number for its amusement. In mental 








feature they favour their spiritual progenitors in motley. 
They write a great deal, and they talk a great deal, 
taking themselves very seriously all the while, which is no 
doubt part of the game, and would do no harm if certain 
other people did not take them at their own valuation. 
Their métier is to say silly things in a clever way, and 
the chief secret of their philosophy is the deduction of 
rules from exceptions. A great license is allowed them in 
accordance with motley traditions. Current morality is an 
easy butt, and sometimes they say things which would not be 
permissible, even in an age so little strait-laced as the present, 
except to a professional fool. Often a keen sense of literary 
form gives a more legitimate piquancy to their comic casuistry. 
Sometimes their audience is tempted to wonder whether they are 
able men who are playing the fool; but this charitable sup- 
position is only possible when they are very young. “The 
fool” is a dangerous game to play; before long a man blips 
from feigning to reality. Lately the world has become a little 
too prodigal of its flattery to such as these, who should 
certainly be enjoyed with economy. Grinning through a horse- 
collar is not a wicked, neither is it a dignified, performance ; 
and if a wise man enjoys now and then to see it done, he 
should at least show some moderation in the indulgence of his 
taste. 


There are, of course, other and far more respectable types 
of clever fool. There is the fool who is apparently inspired 
now and then to say a really shrewd thing. He is often 
described by his intimates as “no fool.” There is a link 
missing in his reasoning apparatus. He cannot take his 
hearer straight from one point to another; neither can he 
follow an argument from end to end. Now and then, how- 
ever, he, or more often she, makes most astonishing leaps; and 
we have known wise men who could pick the brains of such 
fools as these to immense advantage, and who have been able 
to make quite a collection of scintillating sayings with whicb 
to adorn their own more reasonable productions. Too mucb 
admiration turns the heads of such fools. They try to manu- 
facture verbal gems in imitation of those which come naturally 
to them, and the man who makes them increase their stock 
will only give himself double trouble in selecting the genuine 
article. 

Into the “clever fool” class come two very rare and superior 
kinds. One may live a lifetime and not encounter more than 
one of each. But they do exist. We mean the learned fool 
and the fool of culture. The learned fool is a“ fact glutton,” if 
we may be allowed the expression. He has more appetite for 
knowledge than power to assimilate it. Kept in his place he 
is useful as a kind of index to other men; but once let him 
get what Scotch people’ call “above himself,” and he will 
begin to use his facts as missiles and become a great intel- 
lectual danger. The cultivated fool has lived in the hothouse 
atmosphere of a highly cultivated clique till he literally smells 
of culture; but the source of the aroma is not in his own mind, 
and if put out to air among philistines for a sufficient period 
he will lose all traces of his much-prized artificiality. It is a 
great bore to be obliged to observe for any length of time the 
ahtics of this type of fool; but they are amusing sometimes 
to tell about, 

Very few “silly fools” afford any pleasure to the spectator 
Yet out of two types of them some dangerous entertainment 
may be derived. The first of these two is a pretty woman,— 
un inhabitant, perhaps, of the “ fool-frequented fair of Vanity.” 
But she may thrive anywhere in any station. Asa rule, she 
is not such a fool as she looks, and her mind is capable of 
some expansion, at least in one direction, the direction of 
self-interest. The man made to match her is generally aware 
that folly is his most remarkable quality, and as he likes to be 
remarkable for anything, he exaggerates it all he can. Did he 
omit to act in an ineffably silly manner no one would notice 
his actions at all. Those who enjoy the sight of his folly are 
to a great extent responsible for him, and as he is an entirely 
useless member of society the responsibility is pretty heavy. 

As to the fool of fiction, the only fear about enjoying him is 
that we should come to imagine that he really exists The 
greater number of fictitious fools are in French books. 
The fool of the French author is a puppet made of a 
mixture of saintliness, silliness, and sin. Generally he does 
not know right from wrong, and he seldom has any sense 
of duty. All his good works are works of supererogation. 
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He is capable of self-sacrifice, and his errors proceed 
from defect rather than design. Not that he is deficient 
in the ordinary sense of the word; indeed he is usuaily 
represented as having some kind of genius. 

As tothe fool who never knows his own interest, he may be the 
most charming or the most irritating of people, but it is im- 
possible in either case to dislike him. In his least estimable 
form he is “no one’s enemy but his own.” In his highest he is 
one of the finest types which human nature produces. The 
early Franciscans called themselves “the fools of the 
world,” and an epitaph on a priest of the fourteenth century 
(quoted by Doran in his “Court Fools”) invokes heaven for 
“this thy fool.” We find the expression, “a fool in the 
Court of God,” used in 1609 in a laudatory sense. Probably 
St. Paul’s daring and eloquent expression, “ We are fools for 
Christ’s sake,” threw this fanciful and beautiful side-meaning 
into the word. The man who realises that the highest wisdom 
is not to be measured by the foot-rule of prudence is perhaps 
the only fool whose folly may be enjoyed without economy, and 
who all through the ages has illustrated the old saying that 
“a fool may learn a wise man wit.” 





A SIXTH SENSE. 


HOSE of us who have foregathered on terms of intimacy 
with men of a very debased standard of civilisation— 

men who, in fact, are as near to the folk of the Neolithic 
period as any now remaining on this over-cultivated, over- 
travelled earth—have often been forced to recognise that they 
possess some faculty which we, who have improved upon our 
beginnings, are able neither to exercise nor tounderstand, “I 
feel them !” says the Sémang, the little Negrit of the jungle- 
smothered highlands of the Malay Peninsula, and thus explains 
in no illuminative fashion his power of detecting the presence 
of strangers when they are still far beyond the reach of 
sight or hearing or smell. Here is a creature so primitive 
that he has never got beyond the stage of the nomadic 
hunter; so lacking in the instinct for social organisa- 
tion that he has never welded the family into the clan, 
but has been content to head his own tiny group when the 








time came for manhood and mating; so restricted in his 
ideas that blue, green, and white are all known by the same! 
term—and this ina land alive with varied colour—and that his 
arithmetical notions do not extend beyond the numeral three. | 
Yet he “feels” things that we cannot “feel,” and “ feels” 
them with a precision and certainty which with us belong 
only to sight or to touch! It must be remembered that from 
time immemorial, untii the white men came to bring peace 
and order and monotony to a troubled, distraught, but 
picturesque land, the Sémang had been hunted by those who 
scught to sell his children into slavery. He disliked this 
excessively, but I question whether he ever dreamed of 
quarrelling with the decrees of fate. He himself subsisted 
by hunting game. It was probably to him quite natural 
that others should live by chasing him. None the less, the 
instinct of self-preservation, and the constant watchfulness 
and fear in which his days were passed, served doubtless to 
develop in him tie faculties best suited to his ends. From 
this grim necessity there sprang in the course of ages the 
faculty to “feel” without the aid of any of the five senses, 
and the man who possessed this ability in its most acute form 
escaped capture, and so lived to propagate his kind, till in the 
fulness of time most Sémangs of the far interior received as 
their inheritance this uncanny power. 

Quite recent!y, and not for the first time, attention has 
been called in the correspondence columns of the Spectator 
to the standing miracle which men name the “native 
telegraph.” Most people who have lived much among 
brown, black, or yellow folk have known instances of the 
extraordinarily rapid dissemination of news, usually of a 
calamitous character, in country where no means of speedy 
communication were available. The suggestion made 
by some writer from South Africa, that this is to 
be accounted for by a_ secret system of signals 
transmitted from man to man across the open veid, 
will not bear examination, for it is notorious that in lands 
which are one vast tangle of forest, with rivers for the only 





highways, news spreads no whit less quickly, and comes with 
equal ease against and with the current. My own experience, 








however, tends to the conclusion that such rumours usuall 

lack anything approaching to accuracy of detail. The native 
population knows and says that such-and-such a thing hag 
befallen long before the word has come in by mail or telegraph 
but all it appears to feel sure about is that something 
disastrous has happened. Known facts may aid a chien 
guess. Danger may threaten from a certain quarter, and that 
may serve as a hint as to the direction whence the trouble is 
to be expected; but above and beyond this there is, it would 
appear, a foreknowledge of the fact that something momentous 
has occurred. Does some native “feel” the shock of the 
event just as the Stmang “feels” the presence of the alien in 
his deep jungle strongholds? To me it seems that this must 
be so; that one. or more natives, in whose acute perceptions 
others have learned to repose confidence, experience in an 
intensified form what we less sensitive Europeans call a 
presentiment, and putting two and two together, hazard a 
prophecy which nine times out of ten proves to be curiously 
near the truth. 


This sounds a simple explanation, because a “ presentiment” 
is something which comes within the experience of most white 
men; but the native prophecy of evil differs from that of the 
European in that it is more often right than wrong. What it 
comes to, then, is this. The primitive Stmang says frankly 
that he “feels” that which, according to all known laws, it is 
quite impossible that he should feel ; the Kaffir of the veld or 
the native of our Eastern bazaars “ feels” distant happenings 
also, and by means of a similar faculty, but his somewhat 
higher civilisation tends to blunt the acuteness of his per- 
ceptions, and gives him but a scant grasp of detail; the white 
man, more insensitive still, “feels” only very vaguely, and 
often, it should be noted, without sufficient cause. Have we 
not in this at any rate the hint of a faculty, dulled by disuse 
or sharpened by constant and prolonged employment, but 
which must, none the less, be recognised as actually extant, 
and capuble, it may be, of immense development ? 


Personally, I seem to see yet another trace of this faculty 
in a phenomenon now generally, if vaguely, appreciated, 
which has been forced upon the recognition of white men by 
numercus events of recent history. I refer to the de- 
nationalisation to which so many Europeans become subject 
after living in more or less isolated positions surrounded by 
savage or barbarous folk. We have, for instance, the in- 
numerable whites who have “gone Fantee” in Western 
Africa, probably the most savage part of the most savage of 
all the continents; the two French officers who in 1899 made 
such trouble in the Hinterland of Lake Chad; well-autbenti- 
cated cases of white men who have indulged in cannibal prac- 
tices, and have even allowed human sacrifices to be offered to 
them; many terrible excesses which occurred at the time of 
the Indian Mutiny; and the, to the Americans, inexplicable 
conduct of too many citizens of the United States during 
the war in the Philippines. There are also instances which 
I might quote from personal experience of the demoniacal 
cruelty of which isolated Europeans have from time to 
time been guilty in South-Eastern Asia,—acts which could 
only be accounted for by something like what used to be 
called “possession,” a radical change wrought in the nature 
of the men who committed them. 


Such matters as these may appear at first sight to be wholly 
disconnected with the faculty of which I have been writing. 
But are they in truth so utterly divorced from such connection ? 
Is it not possible that both phenomena are due to the same 
operation,—the unconscious effect of mind upon mind? If 
the human soul or brain is sensitive to the workings of other 
souls or brains, have we not in that fact an explanation of all 
that puzzles us, not only in the case of the Sémang who 
“feels” the presence of his enemy, and of the bazaar-native 
who is made aware that a calamity has befallen ere ever the 
news is flashed along the telegraph wires, but also of the 
white man who unconsciously absorbs the savagery of his 
surroundings? In each case the emission of a telepathic 
current would appear to be wholly involuntary. The slave- 
hunter has no sort of desire to warn his quarry of his 
approach ; the native who receives an impression concerning 
some momentous event is in all probability as unconscious of 
being en rapport with another’s mind as is the man from whom 
unknowingly the message emanates; while the individuals of a 
barbarous populace it is probable make no effort to influence 
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the white man dwelling in their midst. Yet involun- 
“ly, unconsciously, mind would appear, if my theory be 
abs to work upon mind; to convey impressions, to transmit 
“— it any rate in broad outline; to crush it, even when 
ae thened and blunted by training and civilisation, under 
pig: weight of numbers. Climate, conceivably, may aid 
f degeneration to which some white men are sub- 
‘act, but climate alone cannot serve as a complete explanation. 
There is something more behind, and that something, there 
are at least reasonable grounds for thinking, may be in the 
nature of a telepathetic influence. By means of no other 
supposition can all the phenomena which I have quoted be 
accounted for in a satisfactory fashion, and here we seem is 
fnd an indication of a sixth sense, which is neither sight, nor 
hearing, nor taste, nor smell, nor touch; which, though more 
subtle than all, is in some cases as sure as any of these; and 
which, moreover, would appear to be possessed in greater per- 
fection by the least civilised and most primitive of our kind. 
HueH CLirForD. 
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FLOODS ON ENGLISH RIVERS. 


HE present year has seen more floods than any recorded 
period of the same length. In the early spring the 
rivers of the North of England rose in many places to a record 
height in the short but violent spates common where rivers 
are fed from mountains. In the latter half of June all the 
rivers of the Thames basin were in flood, together with many 
of those in Essex which run directly into the sea between the 
estuary of the Thames and Harwich, and the Thames Valley 
itself was in parts converted into a long series of lakes, lying 
over the hayfields. At the close of August and in the first 
days of September the North of England was the scene of 
violent storms of wind and rain, and the two sets of river 
systems rising on either side of the Pennines were once more 
swollen to unusual dimensions, and the millions of tons of 
water discharged in the downpour in the hills were carried in 
an incredibly short time into the sea. 

As a flood is the result of an attempt by Nature to make a 
river-bed carry off more water than it will hold, it is obvious 
that where the fall is rapid, and the course of the stream has 
not been interfered with by man, floods will be rare. The 
tendency in the course of ages is for mountain-fed rivers to 
hollow out a far wider and deeper channel than even an 
excessive rainfall can fill. But where the “full-fed river 
winding slow” flows through wide flat valleys, of fat soil, 
without rocks or stones, there is no such gradual deepening of 
the river-bed. On the contrary, it tends to become silted 
up, or choked with vegetation, as in the extreme case of 
the rivers of Norfolk. These streams, the common type of 
the South of England, have been wont to overflow in 
rainy weather from the remotest ages. All the flat meadows 
on their banks have been gradually made by the deposits of 
flood water, to which we owe these beautiful and character- 
istic features of English landscape. But the flatness of 
these meadows also gives a clue to the form which their 
flooding naturally took. The water in the overflow must 
have been still and shallow, with no current, or the mud 
would have been laid in heaps and low mounds, as is the flood 
deposit of the more violent Northern streams, and not in the 
wide levels which have made the riverside pastures. Te 
same causes which left the river-beds shallow and unscoured 
also checked the rate at which the water was delivered into 
the channel. It had to soak or flow slowly and gradually 
across the flat valleys into the stream, and a river which was 
unequal to holding between its banks more than the results of 
two days’ heavy rain did not perhaps receive the inflow until 
double that time had elapsed. 


The cause of the change by which slow rivers, where the 
soil of their basin is of a heavy nature, tend to flood rapidly is 
to be found in the wonderful energy of English agriculture, 
which has undermined millions of acres with drain-pipes, 
and linked these up with a system of ditches which, 
though not originally dug on any common system, are 
almost invariably near some little head-water or feeder 
of a brook that they can discharge into. Such natural 
flows of water will be found within a few hundred 
yards at most of every field in the “heavy land” 





countries, the almost invisible ridges which make the water- 








parting being marked as contour lines on the Ordnance maps. 
Once connected with these natural drainage lines, the water dis- 
charged from the field finds its way to the brook, the brook to 
the river, and the river to the sea, by the line of least resist- 
ance formed by ages of rain and denudation. This is excel- 
lent for the upper lands, which by their artificial pipes throw 
off the water in perhaps a fifth of the time which would have 
been necessary before the subsoil drainage was begun. But 
the effects are seen quite as rapidly in the flooding of the 
flat valleys. The growth of a Southern flood is first seen 
at the inflows of the tributary streams. The swollen 
river, though it has not yet overflowed its banks, passes on, 
its whole body of water moving solidly forward, giving to the 
side-streams of less force and volume no more chance of 
“edging in” than a loose crowd in a side-street has of pene- 
trating into a column of troops marching down a central 
thoroughfare. So the incoming waters are repelled, and 
forced back up the tributary, which at once overflows, 
fills a great elbow with muddy refluent water, and in 
time, from repeated discouragement and the deposit from 
the overflow on the bank furthest from the source of 
the main stream, is “deformed.” Instead of entering 
at an acute angle with the course of the main river, 
it “sags back,” and in time enters the river “up-stream,” 
making matters worse than ever. If, on the other hand, the 
tributary has a rapid flow, it “hits” the flood current of the 
main river harder than the latter can resist, and forces a way 
in on more than equal terms. These two conditions of tribu- 
taries in flood are seen perfectly at the junction of the two 
Oxfordshire rivers, the Cherwell and the Windrush, with the 
Thames. In the former the “sagging back ” of the tributary 
made it necessary at last to cut a fresh channel so that its 
waters might not touch the Thames up-stream. The Wind- 
rush, on the other hand, comes into the Thames with con- 
siderable speed, and enters it at an acute angle and witha 
merry flow, just above Sir John Golafre’s “New” Bridge of 
the fifteenth century. 


The bed of the Thames is of a very unusual character, 
which has not been greatly affected either by its canalisation, 
or by the great quantities of water abstracted from it in 
the lower parts of its course. Except for a few hundred 
yards at Clifden Hampden, where it flows over rock, the 
wuole of the river-bed is shifting, loose gravel. Between the 
gravel the water percolates and flows, and so penetrates into 
the gravel beds on either side far beyond the banks. Thus 
there is an “underground” stream in the Thames, the level 
of which rises and falls. In order to fill the Thames, and 
before this can be done, the “ underground Thames,” below 
and parallel with the banks of its channel, must also rise and 
fill, which probably delays the flooding. In rivers where the 
bottom is mud and clay the water spills over the banks as 
though poured into an overfilled conduit. The elasticity of 
tne Thames bed possibly accounts for the general height of 
the ailuvial meadows on its banks. As a rule these are now 
well above fiood mark and lie high and dry, low, flooded 
ground being quite the exception by its banks. The flood 
deposits could only have lain on these meadows in times of 
very exceptional rain, when the “underground Thames” first 
filled and then the whole river suddenly overflowed them. 
The enormous autiquity in geological time of the Thames 
as a river would give ample duration for the formation of 
tae meadows, even by occasional floods. 


Floods such as those which have recently filled the river 
channels of the North with sound and fury differ from those in 
the South as the blasting of a quarry does from the melting of 
a snow-dvift. They are not gradual accretions of water along 
the course of the river. They begin at the top where the 
river leaves the mountain, and come rushing down full-grown. 
The higher and more rocky the mountain the swifter and 
strongez the flood. The face of the waters changes, like the 
face of anangry man. The dark flush of the surface deepens 
as the flood mounts, the noise of many waters grows. From 
bereath them the rolling and clashing of the boulders sound, 
until the added weight of water smothers the grinding of 
the rocks in the river’s roar. In the whole scene romance 
and beauty are replaced by violent natural forces unre- 
strained. The Northern river in flood on its upper waters 
is the orly natural commotion, except the breakers in a storm 
upon the ciits of our coast, which in this temperate country 
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ever presents the menace of certain and inevitable death. 
Even the mere nameless beginnings of these floods have the 
strength of the infant Hercules, where they are born upon the 
very brows of the mountains. They cut crevices and fissures 
in the rock as if with saws of adamant, Lower, yet where 
their course even in flood could be leapt across on foot, they 
use the boulders as chisels and cut deep into the solid rock, 
until where the channel widens the blows of each mass as it is 
slung against the sides by the rush of waters descending 
leaves a clean-cut cavity, as if from the stroke of a mason’s 
hammer. But the very speed of these floods soon empties the 
river-bed. ‘Twenty-four hours, at a speed of five miles an 
hour, would leave a hundred and twenty miles of river-bed 
dry; and asa rule half that time sees the river at its normal 
level once more. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
fame 
ONE WAY OF SAVING MACEDONIA. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Has Europe cast off its Christianity in all but the name? 
Year, by year Christendom celebrates the anniversary of the 
massacre of the victims of Herod’s jealousy in Bethlehem. 
Yet the same Christendom has beer for weeks a callous wit- 
ness of a tragedy infinitely more heinous,—the gradual exter- 
mination of a whole population under every form of outrage 
which can add bitterness to death. Nay, more; the Great 
Powers, we are told, have given the Sultan “a free hand,” and 
urged him to increased vigour in putting the insurrection 
down,—the insurrection of a population maddened by the 
daily torture of intolerable wrongs. And these Christian 
Powers turn up their eyes in horror at every alleged outrage 
(mostly reported through Turkish sources) committed by the 
insurgents, especially if the lives of any European Christians 
should chance to be endangered. “ The sympathy of Europe,” 
forsooth, “will be alienated.” What has the sympathy of 
Europe done for these victims of Turkish misrule that they 
need fear to alienate it? For my part, I believe that the 
Christian Powers are more guilty than the Sultan. He acts 
according to his creed and his convictions. They sacrifice 
their creed and their convictions to their ambitions and selfish 
ends. And of all the Powers England is in one sense the most 
guilty. For when the Macedonians were liberated in 1877 it 
was England in particular that forced them back under the 
-Turkish yoke. The British Government, it is true, sought to 
mitigate that crime by pledging the nation, separately and in 
union with the other Powers, to see that the Sultan fulfilled 
his treaty obligations to carry out the prescribed reforms in 
Macedonia and Armenia. But from that day to this no 
ritish Government, Tory or Liberal, has taken a single 
effective step to redeem its pledge. It is related in a Book in 
which the Christian Powers still profess to believe that “the 
Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians through the 
pillar of fire and of the cloud, and troubled the host of the 
Egyptians, and took off their chariot wheels, that they drave 
them heavily.” There are more ways than one of troubling 
armies and taking off their chariot wheels, and the blunders 
and muddle and mess which paralysed a mighty British host 
in face of a comparatively puny foe may have been due, 
as its primary cause, to that righteous retribution which 
invariably dogs, and eventually overtakes, national apos- 
tasy. Drilled battalions and lines of battleships are of no 
avail for the protection of a nation that has repudiated the 
law of righteousness and forsaken its God. A nation that 
has gone over to the worship of Mammon, that has set its 
heart on making money, seeking pleasure, thirsting for the 
excitement of gambling, and cares not for the law of righteous- 
ness, is on the down grade that leads to ruin, and no reform 
of administration or change of fiscal policy can save it. And 
our betrayal of the Armenians and Macedonians was so 
entirely unnecessary. The Sultan is, of all Sovereigns, the 
easiest to manage if the right method is adopted. All that 
was necessary was the apparition of a few ironclads—an iron- 
clad for each of the Great Powers—before Smyrna or Salonica, 
with a peremptory order to carry out the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and it would have been done without the 
need of firing a shot. The Sultan cannot fulfil his obliga- 
tions under the Treaty of Berlin without coercion, and he 
cannot refuse to fulfil them in presence of a real force majeure. 





Any remedy short of that is an imposture and i 

fact which Austria and Russia wa ieeniy ne 
scheme of reforms, unbacked by coercion, was a mere blind t, 
gain time for ends of their own which had no connection with 
the sufferings of the Christians of Macedonia. I respectful] 
submit that Engiand, having taken the lead in wien 
Macedonia to bondage, should now take the lead -in am 
moning a Conference of the signatories of the Treaty of 
Berlin to call the Sultan to account for his violation of hig 
treaty obligations. The other Powers could not refuse g9 
reasonable a proposal. But I have no hope. England is in g 
state of moral catalepsy, and there is no leader to rouse it 
from its perilous torpor.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Matcotm MacCott, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I am much obliged to you for your very sympathetie 
comments on my letter which you were kind enough to print 
in the Spectator of September 5th. Perhaps, as you say that 
I seem to have left out of consideration the unfavourable 
change in our position with regard to the Balkan States—g 
change due partly to our failure to enforce the Treaty of 
Berlin and partly to the recent policy of Germany—you will 
allow me a word of explanation. I did speak of the political 
and diplomatic difficulties in the way of interference; and I 
fully agree with you and all reasonable people that they are 
real and great. My reasons for not stating them with any 
particularity were that I might avoid any appearance of 
lecturing experts on matters of which I have no special know. 
ledge, and that I might not fall into some error or debatable 
proposition which would give a handle to supporters of a laissez. 
faire policy. There are plenty of pecple to point out the 
difficulties; what we want is to make up our minds whether 
we are going to try to tackle them. They may be insuperable; 
they certainly will remain so as long as no one stirs hand or 
foot to surmount them. 


Meantime, as the days pass on the chance of any voluntary 
intervention on the part of the Powers seems to decrease. There 
has been a good deal of activity on the part of diplomatists and 
statesmen, but it is rather like that of sheep running about in a 
frightened crowd trying to find an egress from an enclosure. ‘he 
total result of their wisdom appears likely to be a warning to 
Bulgaria not to expect assistance in the event of a Turco- 
Bulgarian war; and the Government of Great Britain is credited 
by rumour with reluctance to face even the responsibility of this 
heroic piece of interference unless all the Powers are in complete 
agreement! 

In every morning’s paper we still read of “the balance of 
criminality.” This last word of political cynicism is held to 
settle the question. You, Sir, have pointed out the injustice of 
it. Should we refuse to interfere with a murderer because his 
victim was using savage methods of self-defence? The Turkish 
Government has for centuries strangled the Christian provinces; 
but an English Prime Minister lives in such an exalted detach- 
ment from the passions of struggling humanity that he is simply 
shocked to find that the subjects of the Turk are little further 
removed from savagery than the ‘Turk himself! But the in- 
justice of the phrase is nothing to its irrelevancy. What is 
the criminality of Turk or Bulgarian to us? The inscrutable 
mysteries of moral responsibility may well be left alone until 
we have exhausted all our endeavours to remove miseries a3 
plain as they are horrible. I have no more sympathy with 
people who talk of hating the Turks than with those who talk of 
hating their subjects. Probably Turks and Macedonians are 
both committing acts of nameless cruelty in that savage country ; 
but the worst of either people is of the same flesh and blood, “a 
man of like passions,” as you and me; and I, for one, am not 
prepared to boast of any superiority to him except in the all- 
important article of a happier environment. The only criminality 
in this whole matter on which the Great Powers are competent to 
pass judgment is their own; and they have for years prepared a 
heavy charge-sheet for the day of reckoning. ‘hat day will 
doubtless come, as such days do, when it is least expected. The 
accidental murder of a few Englishmen or Frenchmen, the 
assassination of the Sultan, any one of a number of possible 
accidents, may bring on the Turkish question of which we are so 
much afraid; and then Europe may regret that it did not deal 
with that question on deliberate and far-sighted principles. 

There is a greater difficulty in the way of England intervening 
to any purpose in foreign politics than any which I have seen 
mentioned. We have at this moment only one statesman of any 
proved mettle, and capable of rousing in the least degree the 
enthusiasm of the people of this country ; and he has, apparently, 
started on a disastrous crusade for an impracticable ideal. But 
there is a greater power in England than any single statesman. 
If the will of our countrymen were once aroused, we should 
probably hear little more about England being a negligible 
quantity in the Near East, 


—I am, Sir, &., Nower.u SMITH. 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
As a subscriber to the Spectator for some thirty 
ll may I ask you to reprint the enclosed paragraph P—I 
i Sir, ke., T. C. Les. 


Rutland Street, Leicester. 
“« he possible or probable results of this present war 
ange phon that we _ no interests which are not 
: ber al with the Christian population of Turkey. We have no 
-_ oo in keeping even Constantinople in its ‘present hands. 
ies hands are notoriously corrupt as well as weak. What the 
Duke of Wellington regarded with hope in 1829 we can afford to 
rd at least with equanimity in 1877. These are his words, 
st with them I conclude: ‘There is no doubt it would have 
= more fortunate and better for the world if the treaty of 
havianople had not been signed, and if the Russians had entered 
Constantinople, and if the Turkish Empire had been dissolved. Genius 
The Duke or ARGYLL in the Contemporary Review for. July, 1877. 





CANADA AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SCHEME. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “SPEcTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—In a country where there are practically no leaders of 
public thought, where the ablest business men steer widely 
clear of politics, and where the Press devotes its columns 
almost entirely to matters of local interest, it must always be 
dificult to sound the popular pulse successfully, or ascertain 
the real opinion of the masses upon any of the larger ques- 
tions of the day. Selfishness is a natural instinct of all young 
peoples, and it is perhaps not to be wondered at that the 
question of the prosperity of the Dominion should loom large 
in the public eye, while that of the Empire is relegated to a 
position of merely secondary importance. ‘Canada for the 
Canadians!” has long been a popular ery among a section of 
the population, which views with distrust any attempt on the 
part of England to control, or even advise, the internal policy 
of the Dominion, and is jealous at the least suspicion of 
interference on the part of the Home Government. It 
is therefore natural that many Canadians should incline 
at first sight to regard Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff proposals 
from the one point of view only—namely, that which presents 
aclear picture of the advantages which would appear to accrue 
to the Colonies as a result of the grant of a further preference 
from England—but that when the other side of the picture is 
put before them, and they are questioned as to their readiness 
to make some return in kind to the Mother-country, there 
should be a general expression of feeling to the effect that 
Canada has already ceded enough, and that any further re- 
mission of duties in favour of English imports would be 
detrimental to the prosperity of Canadian manufactures 
especially, and to the industries generally of the Dominion. 
Many of the more far-seeing Westerners are doubtless looking 
forward hopefully to a time not far distant, when Canadian 
grainfields and Canadian fruit orchards shall be able to supply 
the wants of a whole Empire ; but the agricultural population 
of Canada in the main is well content with the present con- 
dition of things. There isa sufficient English demand, and 
good prices at home are available for all the produce that can 
be exported for many years to come; and as long as the trade 
of England is in a prosperous condition there will always be 
a satisfactory market there for Canadian farmers. There 
exists, tov, in certain quarters a natural fear that any altera- 
tion in the fiscal policy of Great Britain, which should possibly 
affect the prosperity of the home trade, might react upon the 
agriculturists of Canada, and render their present good 
market and the high prices they now obtain for their goods 
more difficult to secure. 

No one who has studied Canadian politics and followed the 
trend of popular thought throughout the Dominion can fail to be 
struck by the present unsatisfactory condition of public feeling 
toward things British. That the population of Canada is loyal 
goes without saying ; but there seems to be a growing tendency 
among Canadians to regard the Old Country with sentiments less 
of affection than of half-kindly, half-contemptuous tolerance. 
The Englishman has long been the legitimate butt for American 
humour, and it is hardly possible to take up a Canadian newspaper 
without finding some “cut” at the antiquity of British institutions, 
England’s old-fashioned business methods, her out-of-date arma- 
ment, &c. It is, for instance, astonishing to note the prevalence 
of the idea that the British Army consists of an inadequate 
collection of underfed, overdrilled “ Brodricks,” officered by 
“scions of an effete aristocracy,” who worship discipline at 
the expense of efficiency; while it is certainly the popular 
idea that it was only owing to the arrival in South Africa 
of the “ bright-eyed Canadian boys” that the late war was 
efectually brought to a successful issue. Canada, one may say, 


considers herself, with all the egoism and cocksureness of extreme 
youth, ready and able to give a lesson on any possible subject to 
the Mother-country. 

The reason for a great deal of this feeling of Colonial 
superiority lies in the fact that the reading public of Canada 
obtains all its European news from American sources. There 
is no direct system of cable communication between Great 
Britain and the Associated Press of Canada, and consequently 
every item of interest which reaches the Canadian newspapers 
does so by means of the unsatisfactory channel of a United States 
news agency. Only news which is calculated to be acceptable to 
the Americua Press is considered worth the cost of cabling across 
the Atlantic, and thus the Canadian journals miss much Imperial 
news wnich would be of interest to British subjects; and, above 
all, they lose the sense of the proportionate value of news, 
so that the account of an accident to an American jockey 
in England will be given a place on the front page of a 
periodical, while a report of a debate on the Education Bill in 
the English House of Commons is relegated to the obscurity 
of the advertisement sheets, and the same amount of space is 
accorded to Mr. Carnegie’s speeches as to those of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. It is also probable that the Associated Press of the United 
States is not always actuated by such friendly feelings towards 
England as some persons would have us believe, and the 
reliability of their English news suffers proportionately. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that the lower classes of 
Canada, seeing Great Britain through American glasses, should 
not conceive a very high opinion of the Mother-country, about 
whom they are taught so little in their schools. While we have a 
leading English journal writing of British Columbia as though it 
were still a separate Colony and not an integral portion of the 
Dominion; while Canada is invariably represented in the English 
illustrated Press as a region of perpetual snow, and the typical 
Canadian as a wild cowboy; while, in fact, ignorance of the 
history and geography of the Dominion is not confined to the 
Colonial Office alone, but is widespread throughout Great Britain, 
it is hardly surprising that Canada should cease to take any over- 
whelming interest in the policy of the much misunderstanding 
Mother-country, and devote herself exclusively to the advancement 
of hex own national prosperity. The better-educated Canadians 
deeply deplore this lack of sympathy, and it is generally agreed 
that unless some step is taken, and taken soon, to create a 
better feeling for, and a deeper responsibility in, the welfare of 
the Old Country, Canada is destined to drift gradually away from 
her both in sentiment and interest. 

But if the tie which binds Canada to Great Britain be formed 
of anything more tangible than sentiment, anything dependent 
for its existence upon a reciprocal tariff system, such a tie is 
worthless and must inevitably gall. No feeling of loyalty based 
upon the foundation of a commercial understanding will with. 
stand the continual friction of petty business squabbles; and the 
kind of relations between Mother-country and Colonies which 
are trade relations pure aud simple must sooner or later develop 
into some such relationship as that which it seems the doubtful 
privilege of the immemorial mother-in-law of farce and comic 
journal to inspire. 

The spirit of patriotism cannot be stimulated by any trade 
arrangement, and although it would be a grave mistake to 
assume that there is any strong feeling for reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States; though, in fact, the Canadian 
annexationists are almost all by this time dead or in private 
asylums, it would be suicidal for Canada to adopt any policy 
which should hamper her in dealing with possibly advantageous 
offers from her near neighbour across the border. 

Canada has refused to contribute one penny towards the cost of 
the Imperial Navy, urging as an excuse that taxation without 
representation is contrary to Anglo-Saxon principles. What 
promise of further preference was given by the Canadian repre- 
sentatives at the Colonial Conference is at present unknown, but 
it is doubtful whether any such promise will receive the assent of 
the majority of Canadians. Canada already gives a preference to 
Great Britain over foreign countries in the supply of articles 
which it is at present impossible to manufacture in the Dominion, 
but this is all that she is prepared to offer. And if she on her 
side has asked for preference in return, it is for one on the im- 
portation into England of Canadian food-stuffs. Is Great Britain 
prepared to pay this tax as a price for a purely problematical 
increase of Canadian patriotism ? 


—I am, Sir, &e., i. 


[Our correspondent’s letter, based on intimate knowledge, 
forms a valuable pendant to the article on “The Australian 
Attitude” which appeared in the Times of last Monday week, 
and was commented on in our last issue. In Canada, as in 
Austzalia, attachment to the Mother-country is likely to 
suffer under a system involving perpetual bargaining.—Eb. 


M tay | 
Spectator, | 





RUINED TRADES. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I understand that you have been canvassing Protec- 
tionists in search of a “ ruined industry,” and that your search 
for one in this country has met with meagre results. If 
you would carry your inquiry to the United States, you might 





find that of which you are in search, though the cause of the 
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ruin of the industry in question was certainly not “ Free- 
trade.” I quote from Henry George (“Protection or Free 
Trade ?” pp. 198-207) the following passages :— 


“It is on the high seas and in an industry in which we once led 
the world that the effect of our protective policy can be most 
clearly seen. Thirty years ago ship-building had reached such a 
pitch of excellence in this country that we built, not only for 
ourselves, but for other nations. American ships were the fastest 
sailers, the largest carriers, and everywhere got the quickest 
dispatch and the highest freights. The registered tonnage of 
the United States almost equalled that of Great Britain, and a 
few years promised to give us the unquestionable supremacy of 
the ocean. The abolition of the more important British protec- 
tive duties in 1846 was followed in 1854 by the repeal of the 
navigation laws, and from thenceforth, not only were British 
subjects free to buy or build ships wherever they pleased, but the 
coasting trade of the British Isles was thrown open to foreigners. 
Dire were the predictions of the British protectionists as 
to the utter ruin that was thus prepared for British com- 
merce. The Yankees were to sweep the ocean, and ‘half- 
starved Swedes and Norwegians’ were to drive the ‘ruddy 
beef-eating English tar’ from his own seas and channels. 
While one great commercial nation thus abandoned protection, 
the other redoubled it. The breaking out of our civil war was 
the golden opportunity of protection, and the unselfish ardor of a 
people ready to make any sacrifice to prevent the dismemberment 
of their country was taken advantage of to pile protective taxes 
upon them. The ravages of Confederate cruisers and the conse- 
quent high rate of insurance on American ships would under any 
circumstances have diminished our deep-sea commerce; yet this 
effect was only temporary, and but for our protective policy we 
should at the end of the war have quickly resumed our place in 
the carrying trade of the world, and moved forward to the lead 
with more vigor than ever. But crushed by a policy which 
prevents Americans from building, and forbids them to buy ships, 
our commerce ever since the war has steadily shrunk, until 
American ships which, when we were a nation of twenty-five 
millions, ploughed every sea of the globe, are now, when we 
number nearly sixty millions, seldom seen on blue water...... 
Once no American dreamed of crossing the Atlantic save on an 
American ship; to-day no one thinks of taking one. It is the 
French and the Germans who compete with the British in carrying 


Americans to Europe and bringing them back...... I do not 
complain of the inefficiency of our Navy ...... but I do com- 


plain of the decadence in our ability to build ships. Our mis- 
tortune is that we lack the swift merchant flect, the great foundries 
and shipyards, the skilled engineers and seamen and mechanics, 
in'which, and not in navies, true power upon the seas consists. 
A people in whose veins runs the blood of Vikings have been 
driven off the ocean by—themselves...... It is said that it is 
the substitution of steam for canvas and iron for wood that has 
led to the decay of American shipping. This is no more reason 
Ss than is the substitution of the double topsail yard for the 
single topsail yard. River steamers were first developed here ; it 
was an American steamship that first crossed from New York to 
Liverpool, and thirty years ago American steamers were making 
the ‘crack’ passages...... With Free-trade we should not 
merely have kept abreast of the change from wood to iron, we 
should have led it. This we should have done, though not a 
pound of iron could have been produced on the whole continent. 
ae ee Had our shipbuilders been as free as their English rivals 
to get their materials wherever they could buy them best and 
cheapest, they could as easily have built ships with iron brought 
from England as they did (formerly) build them with knees from 
Florida, and planks from Maine and North Carolina, and spars from 
Oregon. Ireland produces neither coal nor iron, but Belfast has 
become noted for iron ship-building, and iron can be carried across 
the Atlantic almost as cheaply as across the Irish Sea. ..... Had 
we never embraced the policy of protection, we should to-day 
have been the first of iron producers. The advantage that Great 
Britain has over us is simply that she has abandoned the repres- 
sive system of protection, while we have embraced it...... 
From keelson to truck, from the wire in her stays to the brass in 
her taffrail log, everything that goes to the building, the fitting, 
or the storing of a ship is burdened with heavy taxes. Even 
should she be repaired abroad, she must pay taxes for it on her 
return home. Thus has Protection strangled an industry in 
which with Free-trade we might have led the world.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 8S. O. K. 

P.S.—It has struck me that the following figures from a 
Blue-book recently issued relating to the tonnage of merchant 
navies might form a fitting appendage to the quotation from 
Henry George :-— 


1860. 1902. 
United Kingdom, on Register ......... 4,658,000 tons... 10,054,770 tons 
U.S.A., Registered for oversea trade 2,546,000 tons ... 882,000 tons 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—It would be interesting to know on what your corre- 
spondent “Free-Trader,” in the Spectator of August 29th, 
bases his apprehension that the pottery trade is “rapidly 
being ruined.” If such were the case, it would probably be 
evidenced by a falling off in the population and rateable 
value of the Pottery towns; but such is not the case. The 
population of the six Pottery towns, Hanley, Burslem, 





Tunstall, Stoke, Fenton, Longton, increased from 178 087 in 
1891 to 208,872 in 1901, being an increase of over 30,000, oy 
more than 10 per cent. The rateable value has increased me 
corresponding degree. 


The figures that he quotes give no cause for alarm. They sh 
that our exports of chinaware and earthenware are double thos not 
our imports. The imports amount to less than one million The 
total output of the Potteries probably amounts to sixteen millio 
It is true that the American tariff made things look very re we 
for the Potteries ; the decline in the export trade to America a 
immediate and considerable. . 

What was the result out there? <A large amou i 
was attracted by the huge plunder obtainable by die: hap Ye 
Protective tariff. Men who had never made a pot in their liv ; 
started in the potting trade. Carpenters, joiners, weavers walk 
attracted from employments in which they were efficient, “aa 
were employed in a trade for which they were useless: potters 
unable to obtain employment in England by reason ‘of their 
incompetence or want of character obtained easy employment in 
America. The English firms supplying this market were fora 
time seriously affected. They redoubled their energy and their 
enterprise; the cost of production was carefully watched: new 
designs were prepared, and a better class of goods supplied, 
These firms are now full of orders, having practically re. 
captured by skill and ability what appeared to be a lost market 
The exports to the Nnited States for the six months ending June, 
1903, were £302,503 1s. 2d., as compared with £277,169 19s, ld. in 
the corresponding six months in the preceding year, showing an 
increase of £25,333 2s. 1d. here is no possible comparison 
between the class of goods now sent to America and those sent 
prior to the increase of the tariff. The goods are better and 
of superior design, and there are no more able potters in th 
world than those engaged in supplying this market. 

On the other hand, the American potters are finding continually 
increasing difficulty in supplying their own market in competition 
with English goods. Some evidence of this is found in the decrease 
of American exports of pottery to England ; whereas the imports 
into England from America in 1901 amounted to the sum of 
£17,627, in the following year they had fallen to £3,513. 

The loss of the white granite trade, often attributed to Pro. 
tective tariffs, was really due to a change in the taste of the people 
for lightly decorated goods. The granite-makers, however, were 
not ruined; they are still in the trade and doing well, but they 
are making superior earthenware of a lighter character. 

The Longton china manufacturers have suffered keenly from 
German competition; but this is partly due to their want of 
adaptability to changed conditions, and partly to the fact that 
the manufacture of the cheapest goods does not accord with the 
general character of the English potter. He is too good a potter, 
and should be engaged in better work. There are several firms 
in the cheap china trade who by changing their methods of pro- 
duction and introduction of new designs have been and are holding 
their own in the market. The pottery trade cannot at present be 
called a ruined trade. 


—I an, Sir, &e., 
Newcastle, Staffordshire. 


WALTON STANLEY. 





[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—“ Janitor” asserts in the Spectator of August 29th, but 
does not attempt to prove, that Free-trade has ruined the 
English leather glove industry. There is no truth in the 
assertion. Glove-making is a Free-trade industry. It is 
dependent entirely upon skins from abroad (mostly imported 
from the Continent), and unlike the cotton and wool indus- 
tries, it owes nothing to qualities of our climate. In many 
respects it is similar to the silk industry, with which you have 
already dealt. But the glove industry is by no means ruined, 
True, it has been non-progressive. It does not necd protec. 
tion, however, it needs modernising, and those manufacturers 
who have adopted sound methods are now not only holding 
their own, but are finding new markets in different parts of 
the world,—even in highly protected countries. The local 
manufacturers believe that a Protective tariff would destroy 
their trade because it would make the foreigner less willing to 
sell us his skins. —I am, Sir, &c., Wu. E. Dowpine. 
Yeovil. 





SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH ON THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of August 29th you commented upon 
an article by Sir Michael Hicks Beach in the Monthly Review, 
and you quoted and endorsed some figures as to the imports of 
wool in 1886 and 1901, from which he deduced that the woollen 
trade of Great Britain is prosperous and increasing. 

Of course, any figures given by an ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and endorsed by your paper, are sure to attract atten- 
tion, and it is therefore of the greatest importance that the figures 
should be correct. Sir Michael, however, has omitted to notice 
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i f our imported wool is re-exported, and 
we large (aa is made, pei the letter enclosed from Mr. 
wa Thorburn, a well-known woollen manufacturer, the com- 
a comes out very differently. 
ntity of wool left for home consumption appears to 
The dean 11886, 412,000,000 Ib.; 1901, 479,000,000 Ib. ; 1902, 
ware es 8 lb Sir Michael’s figures were: 1886, 598,000,000 Ib. ; 
417 00 000,000 lb. It isa pity that this simple error has been 
je oly to as it greatly vitiates the comparison. It also should 
- nembored that a considerable portion of the foreign and 
ve aial wool re-exported from London comes back to us in the 
. of manufactured goods, goods which have been manufac- 
= under cheaper conditions both as to wages and hours of 
roduction than are possible in Great Britain. 
' The value of woollen goods so imported in 1902 was £9,822,066. 
I calculate that the wages and productive expenses (not including 
materials) would be £4,911,033, so that by this method our 
ein operatives and manufacturers have lost nearly £5,000,000 
ee which has gone into the pockets of the French and 
ans. 
8 return to Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s figures. After dealing 
with the woollen trade, he goes on to prove the prosperity of the 
iron trade by saying that the amount on which Income-tax was 
assessed in 1896-97 was £1,840,350, and in 1900-1 £5,380,418, or 
just about three times as much as in the former year. There 
surely must have been something extraordinary to account for 
this great difference. It is not intended, I presume, to argue 
that this is the natural growth in four years. It is only as a 
uide to the future that statistics can be made of practical 
benefit, and hence the importance of accuracy in the figures 
themselves, as upon these depend the accuracy of the inferences 


to be drawn from them. 


=I am, Sir, &c., 
Deanfield, Hawick, N.B. 


Cuas. JOHN WILSON. 





FISCAL REFORM AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
(To THE EpITror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—There are vast numbers of our fellow-countrymen who 
cannot find work. It certainly should be possible for every 
man and woman who is willing to work to be able to get it. 
Would not Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal facilitate this 9—I am, 
Sir, &e., Puiuip H. Hope. 

Birkenhead. 

[For the effect of Protection on employment in a 
country like ours, where commerce is largely built upon 
secondary industries, we would refer our correspondent to 
the interview with Mr. Arthur Chamberlain in Tuesday’s 
Manchester Guardian.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—I have read all the articles and correspondence on the 
fiscal controversy in the Spectator, but there remains un- 
noticed the most serious aspect from a strictly political point 
of view. The ball was set rolling in May; September is here, 
and we are still enjoined to hold our tongues and wait. For 
what? Some of us have constituents who do not admire a 
mind unduly prone to openness. Weare told of an “inquiry,” 
of a “grand inquest of the nation” (on what corpse ?) If this 
be the position, that the public must consider and make up 
their minds before the Cabinet can decide, then we are 
avowedly confronted with government by the “man in the 
street,” a policy which nobody has ever defended. I cannot 
understand why so few people seem to realise this, and why 
so few politicians resent it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
REGINALD Lucas. 





THE EFFECT OF EXCESSIVE RAILWAY CHARGES 
ON THE TRADE OF THE COUNTRY. 
(To tun Epiror or THE “SpeEctarTor.’’] 
Sir,—Now that the Royal Commission appointed by Parlia- 
ment to inquire into, and report upon, the conduct of the 
South African War has issued so instructive and complete a 
Report, from which much good must result, is it too much to 
ask that on the reassembling of Parliament the House should 
call for the appointment of a similar Commission to go into 
the railway administration in this country? There is no 
doubt that the excessive charges levied by English railway 
companies upon raw material and manufactured goods have a 
prejudicial influence upon our export trade in particular,— 
te. by increasing the price of our goods, thus giving foreigners 
an unfair advantage over us. It is an indisputable fact that 
German railway companies (perhaps owing to State aid) con- 


vey goods over equal distances at one-third of the cost imposed | Army reform? Sic vos non vobis is not a maxim we 





by English companies. It is easy to imagine the effect this 
has upon our trade, and it is a point which should be con- 
sidered in connection with our fiscal controversy. The one 
endeavour of our railway companies appears to be to keep up 
the fictitious price of their stock at any sacrifice to the 
country. I know it is extremely difficult to remedy this state 
of affairs owing to the powers originally granted to railway 
companies, but surely something can be done. Liverpool 
would support this to a man.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. F. StRANGEWAYES BARKER. 
36 The Judges Drive, Newsham Park, Liverpool. 





AN EFFECT OF “DUMPING.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps you will allow me a little space to amplify some 
facts I submitted to you recently as to the bearing of Free- 
trade upon the tinplate business, and incidentally to indicate 
some of the effects of “dumping.” When American steel 
was last brought in to disturb the Welsh market bars stood at 
£7 10s. With steel at that figure the profitable manufacture 
of tinplates was a practical impossibility, and the business 
was seriously jeopardised. A parcel of American bars came 
in and the price fell to £5, with the result that works which 
had threatened to close down were able to keep working. A 
leading maker tells me that to convert raw material into a ton 
of steel costs in labour 10s., but by the conversion of a ton of 
steel into tinplates £2 10s. is spent in labour. To secure the 
greater the lesser had to be sacrificed. These facts seem to 
show that, like adversity, “dumping” may have sweet uses.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., THomas REEs, 

“Cambria Daily Leader,” Swansea. 





THE FALLING OFF IN SAVINGS-BANK DEPOSITS. 
{To Tue Epitor or THe “Specrator.”’} 

Sir,—I might add to your note on Mr. Cross’s letter in the 
Spectator of September 5th that no useful comparison can be 
made between the savings-banks of England and Germany. 
We are far ahead of her in our banking system. Branches 
and agencies of the big joint-stock banks have multiplied 
greatly within the last few years, and innumerable small 
deposit and current accounts have been opened by little 
village tradesmen, small farmers, and others (including the 
clergy for parish purposes) who formerly would have used the 
savings-bank.—I am, Sir, &c., A Country BANKER. 


[Mr. Cross’s comparison was between Britain and America; 
but that does not lessen the value of our correspondent’s con- 
tention as to the growth of small deposits in ordinary, as 
opposed to savings, banks.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE NATIONAL HEALTH. 

[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—There is an outcry about the deterioration of the health 
of the nation, which will, I hope, lead to inquiry. Will any 
sane person maintain that dearer bread, and perhaps dearer 
meat, with cheaper tea, and perhaps cheaper tobacco and spirits, 
will improve the nation’s health? I trust some distinguished 
hygienist will give us his opinion.—I am, Sir, Kc., 

Great Tew, Oxon. W. T. MALuEson. 





ARMY REFORM. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of September 5th you say that you 
would like to know how many young officers will read “ these 
entertaining pages,’ meaning the Minutes of Evidence on 
which the Report of the Royal Commission on the War was 
based. I can assure you that very few, if any, will do so. 
Why should we? Our daily work is best done if we “ carry 
on” in the manner prescribed by our commanding officers, 
and the less we are able to criticise the more useful we are 
deemed to be. Even to pass our examinations for promotion 
we are only concerned with the demands of the examiners. 
We do not care for theories, opinions, or suggestions; we do 
not even care for Army orders or division orders unless they 
are enforced by our immediate superior, and he, as a rule, only 
desires to rub along quietly until the age for retirement. 
Most of us have to go at forty-five years of age. Why 
should we concern ourselves with distant projects for 
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approve. Most of us are far too well educated for the 
trivial duties we are called upon to perform; and we 
cannot all be Staff Officers. I could easily give you a roll of 
officers who have devoted their leisure to signalling, shooting, 
tactics, &c. Not one of them is to-day one penny the better 
for his efforts. Then why should we exert ourselves more 
than is necessary to satisfy our commanding officer? To 
apply the argumentum ad hominem, would the writer of your 
article have taken the trouble to read the Minutes, &c., if he 
had not had a definite object in view, nothing less, in short, 
than an article for the Spectator. We soldiers are very much 
like the rest of the world. Show us what we are to gain by 
doing anything outside our daily routine of duty and you will 
find us keen enough, but works of supererogation (such as 
reading of minutes of evidence) we do not undertake.—I am, 


Sir, &., Unit. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As candid friend of the British officer you have 
enjoyed such a long innings that I do not think you will 
grudge one of them a short turn at the wicket. You are, I 
know, too good a sportsman for that. 


I observe with regret that in spite of my former protests you 
return to your attack on the “stupid” officer. I wish to examine 
some of your remarks in the Spectator for August 29th and Septem- 
ber 6th. You say that more has been written about “stupid” 
officers than about any subject connected with the war, and 
you further say that no such complaint has ever been made 
about barristers, solicitors, or doctors. I ask you, Sir, in common 
fairness, is there any analogy between the position of members of 
those professions and the position of officers on active service ? 
Are the former ever as a body brought so prominently before the 
public? We have all had the misfortune to meet or hear of 
stupid lawyers or doctors, but we have the sense not to damn a 
class for the faults of individuals. Moreover, while those pro- 
fessions protect themselves from the criticism of the public by 
the studied obscurity of their language, soldiers must express 
themselves so as to be understood by the “ man in the street,” and 
we are all soldiers now. 

You try to make the point that only about one per cent. of the 
boys who gain scholarships go into the Army. Can you show 
that any of that one percent. have gained distinction in the Army ? 
To prove anything you must show that a large proportion of that 
one per cent. are distinguished. Lord Roberts says that brains are 
more important even than numbers. With all due respect, there are 
two things more important still for the mass,—temperament and 
physique. ‘The man who will be a soldier will be a soldier, and if 
he is the right sort, lives through his hard times somehow. If 
you increase the pay very much, you offer a bribe to the able, not 
a wage to the fit. You propose to make an officer’s life very hard 
when he is not on active service. Believe me, Sir, he will not 
have it. He is engaged in the most “dangerous trade ” there is, 
and if he is not allowed some freedom when not actively employed, 
he will be spoilt. 

Now to your article of September 5th. You quote Sir Ian 
Hamilton. “We are fortunate in having an officer who can 
express his view so intelligibly yet picturesquely.” “Don’t he 
write beautiful!” as the cook observed in “ Vice-Versa.” Well, he 
does ; but the meaning of the first paragraph you quote from this 
distinguished oflicer simply is that if you,in the attack with first- 
tlass troops, meet with an imbecile enemy—i.e., who will not 
zounter-attack—you will probably win. It is very creditable to 
him, as you say, to put it so picturesquely, but it has occurred to 
humbler men before. Sir Ian’s evidence raises questions very 
highly contentious, I admit. It is not all platitude. 

In your delightful Jovine way, you would like to know how many 
soldiers will read these Minutes. Every Army reformer, you say, 
should use them as his Bible; you need be under no anxiety ; he 
will do so. That is why I, as one of the material that will be 
experimented on, take no interest in them. The toad under the 
harrow does not consider possible alterations in machinery. I 
think you believe that we officers are very muddle-headed,—then 
why do you recommend us to read stuff which expresses 
opinions “so numerous and so varied” that if we cannot always 
form a final opinion for ourselves we cannot fail to be wiser for 
the reading? Sadder, yes, but wiser, no. Lord Wolseley and 
Lord Roberts express views diametrically opposed on a plain 
strategical problem. How are we wiser for that? Sir Gecrge 
White, for his part, gives the conundrum up. 

—I am, Sir, &c., A Company OFFICER. 


[Unless “ Unit” assumes that the author of the article is a 
soldier, he raises an obviously false issue. For the rest, we 
think that he misrepresents both the character of the evidence 
and the attitude of his fellow-officers. So far from being 
exclusively concerned with theories or projects of Army 
reform, the evidence contains a mass of information about 
tactics and the right uses of the various arms and weapons of 
the Service. If that does not interest a soldier, he can hardly 
take any genuine interest in his profession. As regards pay, 
we have never advocated an excessive increase, and may refer 





“Company Officer” to the views expressed in anothe 


r 
on officers’ expenses.—Ep. Spectator. ] coleman 





(To THE Epiror oF THE “SpEcTaToR.” | 
Srr,—With reference to the correspondence which hag 
appeared in your columns (Spectator, September 5th) on the 
efficiency of military officers, I would ask,—Is it reason. 
able to expect the highest qualifications from men who do not 
receive a “living wage” for their services? It is well known 
that, with the exception of the Royal Engineers, no young 
corps officers can live on their pay until they reach the rank 
of Captain at about thirty years of age. I donot Tefer to 
“crack” corps, so called, but to the ordinary regiments of the 
infantry and artillery, in which a minimum allowance of 
£100 a year from the parental pocket is essential to keep 
a young officer from financial embarrassment. Until the 
authorities can see their way to helping the young officer by 
reducing his necessary expenses, so that his pay will 
suffice to keep him, the Service must be relegated to the song 
of the comparatively rich. If I may be permitted to expresg 
an opinion, it wou'd be to the effect that the authorities prefer 
the present class of moneyed officers, to the exclusion of the 
sons of the poorer gentry, including officers of the Army and 
Navy, who under present conditions cannot hope to place 
their sons in the Service. If the taxpayers, however, insist 
upon having keener professional soldiers, they must be pre. 
pared to pay for them in some form or other, and if they 
refuse to do so, I cannot see that they have any right to com. 
plain of officers—who practically pay to serve their country— 
not devoting their whole time and energies to the study of 
their profession.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Twenty Years’ Service, 





[To THE Epiror oF THR “SPRCTATOR."] 
S1r,—I quite concur in the opinion you have formed as to the 
absorbing interest and great value of the Minutes of Evidence 
taken by the Royal Commission on the South African War, 
which, as you say, every Army reformer should use as his 
Bible. You express the doubts of some, in your excellent and 
able article in the Spectator of September 5th, that young 
officers will read the views of their senior officers as given in 
the Minutes on Modern Tactics and Army Administration, 
It may be too much to expect every young officer to expend 
12s. 6d. in buying a heavy Blue-book of four volumes. Let 
the Government supply the mess of every regiment, corps, and 
depot with a copy, and they will read them and much improve 
their professional knowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, 





GOETHE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your article entitled “They” in your issue of 
August 29th you quote Goethe to the effect that “nothing 
tends more to pervert one’s natural character than the wish 
to be unlike other people, and nothing tends more to main- 
tain the sanity of our minds than to live the everyday life of 
those around us.” I do not know from what work of Goethe's 
you have quoted these words, but your quotation standing by 
itself certainly gives a somewhat erroneous impression of 
Goethe’s standpoint, because he himself did not wish to be 
altogether like the people of his time, as may be seen from the 
following utterance of his in the “Conversations of Goethe 
with Eckermann” in the year 1828:—“ There is something 
more or less wrong among us old Europeans. Our relations 
are far too artificial and complicated; our diet and mode of 
life want nature, and our social intercourse is without proper 
love and goodwill. Every one is smooth and polite, but no 
one has the courage to be candid and true, so that an honest 
man with natural views and feelings is in a very awkward 
position. It makes one wish one had been born in the South 
Sea Islands, as a so-called savage, so as to have had a pure and 
unadulterated enjoyment of human life.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Fairleigh, near Okehampton. F. R. Cave. 





ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “SrecraTor.”] 
S1r,—The writer of an article which appears under the above 
heading in the Spectator of September 5th refers to the United 
States of Australia as “the Australian Colonies.’ Perhaps 
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einem 
you will permit me, as a citizen of the Commonwealth, to 


i t that by the Federal Constitution we are termed 
~~ “ we style ourselves, and so we claim to be styled 


E So ” . ; 
ge 3 outside world. The word “Colony,” with all its 
y ns, is buried for ever as far as Australia is con- 


iatio i 5 
pac The term “Colonial,” also used by the writer in 


question, is equally obnoxious, in our eyes at least. No self- 
respecting Australian would allow himself to be spoken of as 
a Colonial without a protest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Civis AUSTRALIANUS SuM. 
[We can assure our correspondent that no offence was 
meant. But the great difficulty is the lack of a suitable and 
comprehensive word to replace “ Colonial.” —Ep. Spectator. | 





IN MEMORIAM.—W. B. 





[‘* So he went on his way, and I saw him no more. ] 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The following few traits of a noble life recently closed 
may, I hope, be of interest to your readers. _ Though not a 
public character in the widest sense, and leading a life which 
might, as compared with many, be termed uneventful, our 
friend was nevertheless well, and even intimately, known to a 
large number of men and women, who are deeply grieved at 
his comparatively early death,—rendered the more tragic by 
its following closely on a marriage promising all happiness 
and consolation. The outward course of his life may be 
summed up in a few words. Having devoted himself from 
early years at Westminster and Christ Church, as well as 
later in his profession at the Equity Bar, and as a member 
of the Inns of Court Volunteers, and afterwards of the 18th 
Middlesex, to the performance of all kinds of arduous 
tasks, and having attained distinguished success in what 
he had undertaken; having read, rowed, travelled, seen, 
heard, and written (among other things, occasionally 
contributing poetry to your columns); and having won 
from all who knew him the tribute of affection and 
respect, he may fairly be said to have lived a life in a 
sense longer and more complete than that of many a one who 
has seen more days. But more than all this, he possessed 
the quality, or combination of qualities, only met with very 
occasionally, which gives a man a sort of pre-eminence over 
other people, impressing us more powerfully than most even 
of the better kind of men, and causing us to feel, from the very 
outset of life, that whether or not it should be his fate to deal 
with the greatest and weightiest issues, yet his work was so 
thorough, hisaim so single, his perception so sound, that no duty 
would be too high for him, no responsibility too heavy, no effort 
too arduous. When he succeeded, we felt that the result was 
less and not more than he had deserved; had he failed, we 
should have felt that success was impossible. Strength 
and nobility of character were, of course, the centre and 
core of such a career. But besides these (and without them 
even strength and nobility do not go far in influencing the 
hearts and minds of people cast in a less heroic mould) 
there was much of the softer and more winning quality,—a 
large measure of indulgent sympathy for weakness in others, 
of readiness to help at a pinch, of geniality and humour, of 
patience, and of the humility which places all comers at once 
at their ease, and which banishes to infinity the atmosphere of 
the superior person. There was also in our friend’s nature 
much of the best type of soldier; bent on improving and 
cultivating the spirited, the hopeful, the adventurous, the 
self-sacrificing quality : building his body up as a strong fort 
by strenuous and regular manly exercise; garrisoning it with 
health and truth; watchful in guarding the avenues of the 
soul from the lightest footfall of the traitor, fear. One cir- 
cumstance illustrating his independence of feeling may be 
recorded. Long before his practice at the Bar was estab- 
lished, and clearly facing the possible alternative of having 
finally to try his fortune afresh in a new country, he twice 
declined an excellent opening in business which was offered to 
him by a relation occupying a commanding position, but 
which would have involved the relinquishment of his legal 
career, which he considered the finer occupation of the two. 
In accordance with what would certainly have been his own 
feeling in the matter, I have not mentioned our friend’s name, 
Those who knew him will not fail to recognise the outline 


above given. He would not have wished for other recognition. 
—I an, Sir, &c., C. F. B. 


[It is with the greatest pleasure that we lend the aid of 
our columns to erect, as it were, a memorial-stone to the 
man of a great and noble nature whose life is here shortly 
described. His best monument, however, is that set up in 
the hearts of all who knew him, and it is by noting what 
wise and good men thought of him that we can best realise 
his high character.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
CROSSING THE FERRY. 


[From THE GERMAN OF UHLAND.] 
(Ueber diesen Strom vor Jahren.) 
Once before, in days that never 
Come again, I pass’d this river ; 
Now as then the weir is streaming, 
Sunset on the castle gleaming. 





Comrades twain across the ferry 
This same barge with me did carry; 
Ah! a friend, of soul paternal, 
And a young heart, hopeful, vernal. 


Low and still the elder’s lying, 
Still in life-toil, still in dying ; 
But our hero, our young wonder, 
Pass’d in battle and in thunder. 


So, when days of bliss departed 

I remember, heavy-hearted, 

Seem I like a thing forsaken ; 

Friend on friexkd the grave has taken. 


Yet true friendship’s interlacing 
Is when spirits meet embracing ; 
Spirit-love those old hours lighted ; 
Spirits—we are still united! 


Boatman, take a threefold guerdon, 
Measured gladly to thy burthen ; 
Close beside me, nearer never, 
Spirits twain have cross’d the river. 
H. C. G. Movs, Bishop of Durham. 








BOOKS. 


p>" 
SAXON ARCHITECTURE.* 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN Brown has chosen for the purposes 
of research a province of knowledge hitherto but little 
explored. The art and history of the Saxons are not of 
engrossing interest to many. The domination of Rome 
still holds us, and there is a fascination in the records of our 
country from the time that the Normans began their work of 
civilisation. But tothe general the Saxons appear barbarous, 
—barbarous in their names, their language, their art (or the 
lack of it). To demonstrate the injustice of the common view 
is the purpose of Professor Baldwin Brown’s erudite volumes, 
and it may be conceded at once that he has made out a good 
case. 

At the same time, he has not avoided the common pitfall of 
historians. He is too apt to think that his geese are swans. 
“That the Middle Ages in Western Europe should have 
become one of the great artistic epochs of the world is,” says 
he, “not a little paradoxical.” ‘‘ The Middle Ages ” is a vague 
term, but if Professor Brown includes within them the Saxon 
period, it would be hard to accept his paradox. Nor can we 
agree with him that “in the mediaeval workshop the trans- 
formation of the thing of use into a thing of beauty proceeded 
without observation or comment.” The creation of a thing of 
beauty is, we believe, always conscious, never accidental, and 
the curious roughness, the barbaric enrichment, which 
characterised much early work in architecture and sculpture 
proceeded not from want of observation or comment, but 
from the artist’s difficulty in dealing with a stubborn and 








* The Arts in Early England. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. 2 vols. London- 
John Murray, (32s. net. J 
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untried material. However, William Morris long ago made 
the sentiment underlying Professor Brown’s paradoxes 
fashionable, and it is not easily dislodged. The system of the 
factory is no doubt a bad system, but between the awkward- 
ness of the primitives and the decadence of the factory there 
lies a long period of artistic accomplishment, in which not 
even Professor Brown would assert that use passed into 
beauty uncommented and unobserved. 


By far the more important part of the Professor’s treatise 
is devoted to architecture, and we cannot too highly praise 
the method of his argument. The churches of England, 
whether in town or village, have for more than a thousand 
years been the centre of English life. Not only their remote- 
ness, but the sanctity of their purpose, has secured them 
against the rude assaults of battering times. Castles and 
fortresses, the last refuge of warriors, have too often been 
razed to the ground to make way for the dwelling-places of 
peace. But the churches of England have for the most part 
known but one enemy,—the restorer. It is an erroneous 
fancy of those who deplore the iniquities of their own age that 
restoration is a modern vice. Alas! the restorer is as old 
as architecture. ‘‘ Wretches that we are,’ wrote Wulfstan of 
Worcester (quoted by Professor Brown), “ we destroy the work 
of our saintly forbears because we think in our pride we could 
do better.” In these words Wulfstan not only expressed the 
sentiment of respect for ancient buildings which has always 
been professed and always outraged, but he pays an eloquent 
tribute to the excellence of Saxon architecture. However, the 
restorer never abated his energy, and many of our cathedral 
churches bear upon their walls a history of all the styles. 
Norman was obscured by Early English, Early English was 
elaborated into Decorated, the broad windows of the Per- 
pendicular fashion let light into the obscurity of older 
churches. Then came the Jacobean architects, who adorned 
many a Gothic church with high-backed, curiously carved 
pews; and they after a long interval have been followed by the 
modern restorer, who, having nothing of his own to offer, has 
generally been content to undo the work of as many of his 
predecessors as possible; or, being pursued by a passion for 
one style, has attempted to give a false homogeneity to a com- 
posite building. But, as a rule, each restorer has left traces 
of what went before, and the trained eye can disengage suc- 
cessive styles, as geologists separate the strata of the earth. 
And Professor Brown has set himself the difficult task of 
discovering whatever traces of Saxon architecture may be left 
in the churches of England. 


It is not strange that he has found most of his material in 
remote villages, which from poverty or lack of enterprise 
have more often escaped the restorer’s pick than prosperous 
cities. Nor can it be said that his diligent search has been 
inadequately rewarded. Some three hundred and fifty 
examples “have been signalised as showing signs of Saxon 
origin.” And what is noteworthy, the marks of Saxon archi- 
tecture may be detected chiefly in the Midland and Eastern 
Counties of England. Moreover, it is not a mere idle pastime 
to discover where and how the signs of Saxon architecture are 
distributed. Some lessons of history may be read in the stones 
of churches, and Professor Brown’s zeal needs no apology. 
If it be a “fad,” it is a fad that is justified by the curiosity of 
its results. A piece of ancient wall is better worth “ collect- 
ing” and ticketing than a postage-stamp, and the results 
registered in these two volumes are interesting to historian 
and architect alike. How, then, shall we discover the hand of 
the Saxon architect? The signs are neither few nor 
doubtful. If the tower rise “ gaunt and smooth,” broken only 
by a single string-course, you may beon the track of the Saxon 
style. Again, if the length of the nave be great in proportion 
to its width, the presumption is in your favour. But neither 
of these signs is infallible, and they are only useful for 
corroboration, or to stimulate a deeper inquiry. Doubtful 
also is the evidence afforded by the plinth, For a Saxon 
wall may or may not have a plinth or base-moulding. 
But happily for Professor Brown’s thesis, there are other 
marks upon which we may rely with a firmer confidence. 
The corners of the wall betray its origin. What is called 
long-and-short work is peculiarly characteristic of Saxon 
quoining. Even more convincing is the “pilaster strip.” 
The buttress, common in Norman architecture, was unknown 
to the Saxon builders, who broke wp the plain spaces of their 





walls with mere strips or pilasters, intended not to strength 
the wall, but to add variety to the design. If, HL ni my 
find a pilaster strip where in later architecture you would rie 
a buttress, you may safely conclude that you are in th 
presence of a Saxon church. The windows of a belfry Piss 
will afford an important testimony. It is in these terms that 
Professor Brown describes their characteristics :—« Each half 
of the aperture is covered by a small round arch, and between 
these a bit of the wall would be left suspended in the air were 
it not held beneath by a flat stone slab of sufficient area, that 
is itself sustained by a single prop in the form ofa stone shaft 
that stands under the shaft of it.’ Now this prop is gener. 
ally a baluster, and if you find an opening thus fashioned in 
a belfry with a baluster shaft, the church to which it belonos 
is older than the Norman domination. The doorways, Seis 
over, have their own tale to tell. The Saxons were wont to 
place these north and south, often opposite one to the other 
at no great distance from the western end. Here sens 
ingenuity is required to detect the anient style, for lator 
architects blocked up the doors which did not accord with 
their own scheme, and the explorer must be content 
with vague indications obscured within the wall of the 
nave. Then, again, there is the volute, which reveals the 
Saxon capital, and though it should be remembered that 
herring-bone masonry, which once was thought a clear proof 
of the Saxon style, is delusive, it will be seen from Pro. 
fessor Brown’s book that the antiquarian need not despair, 
The church of Wing, in Buckinghamshire, for instance, would 
appear to the casual observer a sad result of many and too 
zealous restorations, but to one who has studied these two 
volumes the apse instantly reveals its Saxon origin; and 
Professor Brown may congratulate himself that he has not 
only explored a rarely trod path of research, but has suggested 
to the intelligent traveller a new source of interest and 
curiosity. 





A LITERARY HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


TuIs is an entertaining, and up to a certain point a tolerably 
satisfactory, book. Within the past half-century or so 
careful investigation has been made by specialists into the 
origins of Scottish, as of English, literature. Much of that 
investigation has not had any positive result. Take, for 
example, the personality of “ Huchown of the Awle Ryale,” 
regarding whose identity, as Mr. Millar says, “the din of 
battle has been as though Mr. Oldbuck and Sir Arthur 
Wardour were taking part in the fray.” Till lately, it is to be 
feared, even Scottish antiquaries took but little interest in 
Huchown except as an alliterative poet. But recently one of 
the most eminent of their number, Dr. George Neilson, of 
Glasgow, has tried to identify him with Sir Hew of Eglintoun, 
mentioned by Dunbar in his Lament for the Makharis, The 
issue has not been, and probably never will be, decided. My. 
Millar—and we are here but giving an example of his pro- 
cedure—does not attempt to settle it. He merely gives 
the pros and cons. of the questions in dispute, comes to no 
other pronouncement than the somewhat halting one that 
“the hypothesis so ably championed by Dr. Neilson may be 
provisionally accepted in default of a better,” and plays the 
critic only to the extent of doubting the truth of such rhap- 
sodical declarations as that Sir Hew or Huchown “ranks among 
the great formative forces in the literature of the English 
tongue,” and that “‘no less than Chaucer he set his seal for 
ever on the literary art of his own generation and of the 
generations to follow.” To sum up and present in a condensed 
form the labours of antiquarian experts is a piece of useful 
work, if not very distinguished from the purely literary stand- 
point. This forms nearly a third of Mr. Millar's achievement, 
and to this extent his book, while excellent in its way, is 
certainly not superior, if, indeed, it is not decidedly inferior, 
to Mr. I. F. Henderson’s history of Scottish vernacular litera- 
ture. Mr. Henderson always suggests the idea that he has at 
least gone to the fountain-head of original literature—so far 
as that is now possible—when framing his criticisms. Mr. 
Millar, on the contrary, is too frequently content with 
“authorities on authorities.” For example, in controverting 
Lowell’s judgment—an eminently superficial judgment, it is 
true—on Dunbar, he says: “As Mr. Lowell would seem to 








* A Literary History of Scotland. By J. H. Millar, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. | 163. | 
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arativ 
ert us”; but instead of proving to the hilt 
harge against a critic, he contents himself 


“Teste Mr. O. Smeaton in his William 


pave yead comp 
need not discone 
this very serious ¢ 
with the footnote, 


Dunbar.” * © raat 
Yet, as we have said, Mr. Millar is always an entertaininy 
hie He is full of prejudices and dislikes regarding 

pn writers, and, indeed, Scottish historical personages 

Ft for the bulk of which he is indebted either to Mr. 

wen Lang or to the late Mr. W. E. Henley, who aic 

clearly the gods of his idolatry, if not his masters in style and 


ely little of his author, his judgment | 





is j ially when he is done 
‘ment. So his judgments, especia 
gt Makharis and comes to deal with the Reformers and 
Covenanters, who are as much the subjects cf controversy as 
they were in their own day, are never lacking in strength. 
take, for example, his estimate of Rutherford :— 

«The main characteristic of Rutherford’s Letters is their con- 
‘stent abuse of the figurative language of the Song of Solomon. No 
sched speech needs greater tact and discretion to make it tolerable 
tha this, Now tact and discretion were not Rutherford’s strong 
oints, and if he was not the only, he was probably the most 
rrievous offender in this regard... have purposely 
"betained from quoting the more unctuous of his sallies; and, 
indeed, it would be diflicult to extract a passage of any length 
from the Letters which was not disfigured by something ludicrous 
or vulgar even to the point of gross irreverence...... Like 
¥ a? made a good end; and our accounts of his 


”» 


— 


any worse men, i nd ; 
death-bed are circumstantial and edifying. 
The one-sidedness of this is quite as notable as its cleverness ; 
indeed, it is more notable. It is safe to say that had there 
been nothing more in Rutherford’s Letters than the qualities 
which Mr. Millar unfavourably comments on, he would not 
have gained the hold on his countrymen which the number 
of present-day works on his “mysticism” shows that he 
still retains. Mr. Millar demonstrates that he has no sym- 
pathy, or even patience, with natures which are dominated 
by a not uncommon kind of soft “religiosity.” Strong 
characters which have the defects of their strength appeal 
much more effectually to him. Thus while he has almost as 
little love for John Knox as Mr. Andrew Lang, he says of the 
Reformer’s History :— 

“There are life, vigour, and above all ‘temperament’ in the 
book; the temperament not merely of Knox himself, but 
of thousands of his countrymen concentrated as it were in one 
man, The very defects which disqualify him for a serious con- 
troversialist—the very flaws which mar, if they do not altogether 
obscure, his nobler qualities as a man—are the salt of his History, 
which stands forth as an unconscious essay in self-portraiture no 
less masterly than that of Pepys or of Gibbon.” 


Mr. Millar’s critical capacity—the power of skilfully and 
vividly summing up what his predecessors have said and 
done—is well illustrated in his treatment of his country’s 
literature in the eighteenth century and the beginning of the | 
nineteenth, The truth about Scottish vernacular poetry has 
never been more adequately told :— 

“In the Scottish vernacular verse of the eighteenth century 
we possess one of the happiest illustrations of what is called a 
‘school’ of poetry, culminating in the supreme achievement of an 
acknowledged and unsurpassed master. The members of the 





school were numerous, and were drawn from every class of the 
community and almost every part of the country. But there is a 
certain unity of tone and feeling, as well as of method and erafts- 
manship, in the work of all of them. None of them attempted t 
be ‘original’ in the hackneyed sense of the word. Each tried to 
accommodate his effort to some old-and well-proved convention. 
The new wine was put into old bottles, so to say; but the old 
bottles stood the strain. And from many men whom it would be 
affectation to class as great poets there emanated lyrics which 
only a practised and delicate sense of discrimination can distin- 
guish from the writings of men whose pre-eminence it were no 
less affectation to dispute. ‘The rhythms, the metres, the manver 
which had been established as the invariable concomitants of 
Scots poetry upwards of two centuries before, were once more 
summoned to the poet’s aid; and ‘emulation’ (an almost technical 
term with Burns in discussing his art) accomplished what less 
judicious and well-regulated ambition had probably failed to 
perform.” 


This passage shows Mr. Millar at his best, and, it may he 
added, his fairest, as a critic. He seems more suited to judge 
the character, tendencies, and results of “movements” in 
literature than adequately to characterise the work done by 
individuals in connection with such movements. Thus his 
estimate of Burns is eminently conventional. It is here an 
echo of Stevenson, there of Mr. Lang, in a third place of Mr. 
Henley. When he dogmatises on his own account, as when 
he says that “The Mouse” and “The Daisy” are “two 











instances of the failing” of “petty pathos” and are 
“instinct with nothing save a feeble and even sickly senti- 
mentality,” he goes egregiously astray. A love of animate, 
and even inanimate, Nature is quite as genuine a sentiment as 
2 love of adventure; Wordsworthianism is as much based on 
Nature as Stevensonianism. It is evident that Mr. Millar has 
a profound hatred of Rousseau and all his works, as reflected 
tc some extent in Scottish literature; yet he would have 
done well to remember that Sainte-Beuve says even of the 
Confessions: “Such pages were, in French literature, the 
discovery of a new world, a world of sunshine and of fresh- 
ness which men had near them without having perceived it.” 
Speaking generally, his estimate of Burns is marred by his con- 
tempt for “the less intelligent section of Burns amateurs.” 
Mr. Millar’s judgment of Scott is the most full-blooded 
piece of writing in his book. But it is more notable 
for enthusiasm than for patient criticism. He is, however, 
seen distinctly to advantage in his treatment of contem- 
poraries and successors—it would be inaccurate to say 
disciples—of Scott. His pages on Miss Ferrier and Galt are 
altogether admirable. 

At once the most vivacious and the least satisfactory part of 
Mr. Millar’s book is that which deals with Scottish literature 
in the nineteenth century, and especially in the second half of 
it. He has no love for “evangelical” religion, and no liking 
for Dissenters ; he cannot help saying of the “ gorgeous” and 
too prolific George Gilfillan that he “ occupied the pulpit of a 
Secession meeting-house in Dundee.” Mr. Millar complains 
of Gilfillan that there clung to him “a species of mental 
vulgarity”; but is there not something very like “ mental 
vulgarity” in his own mode of alluding to the fact that Gil- 
fillan was a minister of the United Presbyterian Church until 
he retired from it? Then Mr. Millar has the reverse of love for 
the writers of fiction belonging to the “ Kailyard” school. But 
instead of indicating the weakness of novelists like Mr. Crockett 
and “ Jan Maclaren,” as he bas revealed the strength of writers 
like Miss Ferrier and Galt, by means of quotations, he contents 
himself with passing a series of Jack Bludyer judgments. By 
far the best piece of criticism in this portion of Mr. Millar's 
book is his estimate of Robert Louis Stevenson, whom he 
invariably terms rather pedantically “ Mr. Stevenson.” While 
he takes a very high view of the literary achievement of the 
greatest of Scott’s successors, he is by no means “a common 
Stevensonian,” and speaks out his mind both on the character 
of the man and the defects of the author :— 

“ Vain and self-conscious, he had imbibed the pestilent doctrine 
that conformity to current ideas in the matter of dress, manners, 
and behaviour is the mark of imbecility. He sank to that worst 
orm of conventionality which consists in being ‘ unconventional,’ 
or he was ever the burgess playing the Bohemian, and not the 
i : He thought, by ececeutricity of garb, and by an 
apparent neglect of the minutiae of the toilet, to approve himself 
both great and good; and although there was a lucid interval in 
this course of conduct, he returned, towards the close of his third 
decade, to a policy which, however pardonable in adolescence, can 
have no justification in later life...... In that irresistible 
romance, Prince Otto, he expended once for all, to the last penny, 
the stores of his peculiar genius; and Samoa was not the place in 
which his treasure-house could be replenished. Youth had passed 
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rue gipsy. 


| away, and the world of Europe with its entrancing activities had 
| been left behind for ever; what could the Southern Archipelago 


offer by way of inspiration in its stead ?” 

Like many other Scotsmen, Mr. Millar, although he recognises 
the great merits of George Douglas Brown, looks forward to 
the advent of a novelist who may do justice to the pro- 
fessional, commercial, and “ middling” classes of Scotland, 
But he does not look for too much in the shape of literary 
greatness :— 

“A Balzac would be unnecessary ; a second Miss Ferrier would 
suffice, with Miss Ferrier’s acrimony a little molliiied, though 
with all her keen scent for absurdities and foibles unimpaired. 
The tone would have to be pitched low, and melodrama would 
have to be rigorously eschewed.” 

Mr. Millar's book is not free from blunders. The father of 
Burns spelt his name, not “Burns” or “ Burness,” but 
“Burnes.” Lord Kelvin is not a Scotsman but an Irishman, 
and a recently dead author is not adequately disposed of by 
being described as “ Alexander Nicolson (1827-9).” My. Millar 
gives some prominence to Alexander Russel, the famous 
editor of the Scotsman, as being the Northern counterpart to 
Delane. He then, by way of indicating the character of 
Russel’s humour, tells this story :— 


“T need only, erempli gratia, refer to one arti 
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‘told, in the railway train between Edinburgh and Loch Leven) 
& propos of one of the periodical ‘water famines’ to which the 
Modern Athens is subject. A certain Bailie or Councillor Mac- 
Lachlan, a fishmonger by trade, had been insisting upon the 
necessity of rigid economy on the part of the citizens in the use 
of water, and had clinched his argument by the statement that 
he had not taken a bath for more thana year. Russel referred to 
the Bailie as ‘the foul but philanthropic Maclachlan,’ and ex- 
pressed the hope that his wares ‘had not been so long out of the 
water’ as himself.” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Millar, the article, as was perfectly 
well known in Edinburgh at the time of its appearance, was 
not written by Russel at all, but by his successor, Mr. Robert 
Wallace, who became Member for East Edinburgh. Of Mr. 
Millar’s book as a whole we may say that it brilliantly “renders 
darkness visible.” It proves that a history of Scottish 
literature is a “felt want,” but it does not supply the want. 





TALES FROM THE PUNJAB.* 

Mr. SwynNERTON’sS Romantic Tales from the Panjab is a book 
that will probably take as strong a hold upon the imaginations 
of the generation now in the nursery as the Arabian Nights 
has taken on the imaginations of elder generations. It is 
not, however, in any sense a book especially for the nursery. 
On the contrary, it is a handsome. volume, with sumptuous 
paper and fine type, a critical introduction addressed to people 
of culture, and an appendix that will appeal to antiquarians 
and scholars. But the stories it contains—the primitive 
legends of the Punjab—or should we follow Mr. Swynner- 
ton’s example and write it “ Panjab” ?—these will) commend 
themselves not only or chiefly to the scholars and the anti- 
quarians and the people of culture, but to all boys and girls 
with the passion for romance that is proper to their 
years. Two of the tales in particular are of the kind 
that are never new and never old, and therefore never 
stale-—the legend of Raja Rasilu, and the; love-story of 
“Hir and Ranjha.” Rasalu is one more incarnation of the 
universal hero of the oldest times. He wanders like Ulysses 
and like Ulysses has a pretty talent for craft, he does mighty 
labours like Hercules, kills giants like our homely Jack, loves 
like Arthur and like Arthur is betrayed; and finally, like 
Roland, dies in battle. Brutality and pathos, magnanimity 
and meanness, are impartially depicted ; trifling incidents of 
poignant reality and utter simplicity alternate with monstrous 
achievements and wild improbabilities; birds and beasts talk ; 
“gins” interfere at critical moments; nothing, in short, is 
left out that belongs to primitive romance. And, through all, 
one feels the beat of the two supreme motives, love and 
adventure. The Rasalu legend is the apotheosis of adven- 
ture. The triumph of love is in “ Hir and Ranjha.” And 
therefore “ Hir and Rinjha” is even more popular among the 
natives of the Punjab than the more ambitious epic. But for 
the modern English reader the interest of the volume is not 
entirely shut up in the tales. The introduction tells us how 
Mr. Swynnerton discovered them—in what circumstances he 
first heard them told :— 

“They were gathered at odd times and in different places, as 
the exigencies of the public service permitted, during two or 
three successive cold seasons, and of many a winter’s night they 
were veritably the entertainment, when after duty was over for 
the day and dinner had been duly despatched, we lighted our 
pipes and sat listening and scribbling, while a group of 
Muhammadan story-tellers, squatting on the floor within glow of 
our log-fire, enjoyed the pleasant hours quite as much as our- 
selves.” 

That is Mr. Swynnerton’s general description of how he got 
the stories, and it accounts very well for the delightful crisp- 
ness of the style in which they are told. One feels that they 
have been taken from living lips, not from books; and though 
we read them in flowing translation, it is translation from 
which the life has not been beaten out by any attempt to 
embellish or modify the originals. A curious and pleasant 
feature of some of the most important legends is the mingling 
of verse with prose. The main narrative is in prose. But in 
dialogue, and wherever the situation is especially dramatic or 
impassioned, verse is used. The effect is delightful, and the 
cause, as Mr. Swynnerton explains, is probably a matter of 
profound historical interest. There is every reason to believe 
that these tales come down from the earliest days of Aryan 





* Romantic Tales from the Panjdb. With Illustrations by Native Hands, Col- 
lected and Edited from Original Sources by the Rev. Charles Swynnerton, 
F.S.A., Senior Chaplain to the Indian Government (Retired). London: A, 
Constable and Co. [2Is, net.] 





immigration. They must have been the written 
the tribes of the Punjab before the Greeks came. The 
vived the Scythian irruptions. They were still, in all wbieg 
bility, written poems when the Mussulman dovisteianat 
land. But in the wholesale destruction of temples and sch _ 
and libraries made by the Mahommedans all books must ni 
perished; and from that time forward the tales of the Py 
lived only in the memory of such bards ag escaped rs eb 
the massacre, and were tolerated by the conquerors ps 
the value of the entertainment they could give hy recit; «i 
and singing the history, true and fictitious, of their i. 
In this way, carried down the stream of time by the mene 
of uneducated singers—men of low caste lightly Pr ae 
among the Mussulmans—these stories have suffered a measur 
of corruption and lest the integrity of their original form, 
But the crucial points, “the purple patches,” have retainei 
the metrical form, and still to-day, whenever a story-teller 
recites the legend of Rasalu or the love-story of “Hiy and 
Ranjha” to a group of villagers, all the audience joins in 
chorus to sing the parts that are still preserved in metre 
It was by chance, and in most picturesque circumstances, that 
Mr. Swynnerton first heard “ Hir and Ranjha” recited .— 


literature of 


“Riding one day along the mountain-road that leads from 
Abbottibad to the village of Bagnéta, perched high over the 
precipitous sides of the Dhér, I turned aside at Damtaur intent 
on the acquisition of Graeco-Bactrian coins, which a few years 
ago were plentiful enough over the whole of that once-clasgig 
region, and entered the narrow, tortuous streets of the village 
ss coMeiees As I advanced I could distinguish the rhythmical beatine 
of a tom-tom varied with the strains of a suringa, and now pos 
then the vociferous singing of some professional bard. Theso 
things told me of festival, they proclaimed the fact that the 
whole village was en féte in honour of the nuptials of some dusky 
maiden. And, in point of fact, when I arrived at the open space 
in front of the hujra, or general guest-house, I found assembled 
there a company of the wedding-guests, all of the nobler sex, who 
were standing or squatting under a huge pipal-tree, listening to the 
black-bearded minstrel, Sher, son of Mirza, whose fame abounded 
over all that country-side.” 


The legend of Raja Rasilu, “Panjib paladin without a 
peer,” was just coming to an end in the mouth of the bard:— 
“TI was just in time before dismounting to catch the hero's 
dying speech, which, being in verse, was duly sung to the scrap- 
ing of an ancient family viol, when his auditors, greedy for more, 
set up the cry: ‘Hir and Ranjha! Hir and Ranjha! O excellent 
mirasi, tell us the story of Hirand Ranjha!’...... The idlersin the 
rude verandahs around moved nearer to the original group: from 
the shadows of blank walls and places unknown emerged several 
grey beards, casting their cotton togas about their stately forms 
as they approached ; timid-faced girls, darkly veiled, gazed from 
housetops, or peeped from neighbouring doors; and some staid 
matrons, returning home with pitchers of river-water on their 
graceful heads, shyly came to a halt between sunlight and shade, 
if so be they might catch fragments of a love-tale which to them 
especially, though ever old, was ever new.” 
The tale of “Hir and Ranjha” has points which link it 
curiously with the Greek legend of “Hero and Leander.” 
Ranjha swims across a stream to Hir, and the stream broadens 
into a dividing gulf. Then it is altogether out of rule that 
in the title the name of the woman should precede that of the 
man. And this happens both in “Hir and Ranjha” and in 
“ Hero and Leander.” And, finally, there is an obvious 
jingling resemblance between the very names. All things 
point to a far-back kindred origin. But though Mr. 
Swynnerton notes these things suggestively, he does not 
attempt to work out a scientific theory of origin. He 
dwells with more gusto upon the nature of the sentiment 
inspiring the tales, especially in the case of Hir and Ranjha. 
The love of Hir is the love of a free woman, therefore the 
story is not of Mahommedan invention. She will wed the 
man of her choice, and supernatural powers befriend her. Her 
marriage is solemnised in a mystic dream, but she insists on 
its reality, and when her parents try to force her into another 
marriage, she resists with a constancy comparable to that of 
Shakespeare’s Juliet. Then, in the supreme moment, “gins” or 
angels come to the rescue, and the faithful pair are miracu- 
lously carried up into the sky. Another tale, the “ Legend 
of Puran Baghat,’ repeats the motive of Phaedra and 
Hippolytus. Animal life plays a large part in all the stories. 
Here is an extract which shows that Indian monkeys bore the 
same character in primitive times that Mr. Kipling gives them 
now. In the course of a romantic quest, Prince Ahmed asks 
the way of an old goldsmith, and the answer is that the way 








is full of difficulties for such a stripling :— 
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—_—_—.)|”" . 
«First of-all, you must pass through jungles full of tigers and 


: birds of prey.’—‘ If I die,’ said the Prince, ‘ go 
soabeys eid That do jd advise ?’—‘ First of all,’ said the old 
ora when you come to the country of the tigers, be not afraid, 
ay o forward, and say unto them, “In the name of God!” 
- ke they will allow you to pass, and none will molest you. 
A ain when you get to the country of the great birds, say in like 
el “For the sake of God!” and they too will let you pass. 
Bi t the monkeys will not obey that charm. Therefore be careful 
abe with you some grain, as much as you can carry, and when 
they begin to swarm about you, scatter it on the ground, for 
ps are greedy folk, and they will stop to fill their mouths, 
and meanwhile you can pass safely through.’” 
The parrot is the scandal-monger, the horse the faithful 
friend and servant. All the illustrations are by native hands. 
In the human figures one finds more character than charm, 
but the humbler creatures are all enchauiing,—the monkeys 


especially, in spite of their ungodly greediness. 





MINIATURE RIFLE SHOOTING.* 


{ars manual will be found of the greatest service to those 
who are interested:in the formation of civilian rifle clubs, and 
should be in the possession of any one who is contemplating 
the erection of a miniature range. It is a perfect mine of 
information as to the respective merits of different kinds of 
miniature rifles, tubes and adapters, miniature ranges and 
miniature targets of every kind; and contains some valuable 
hints as to the art of shooting itself and the care of arms, 
which are notably absent from any of the official military 
publications. It is intended to demonstrate practically “how 
any man with very limited room and sufficient determination 
can get useful miniature practice for himself at very little 
cost of time and money.” Sergeant Tippins is an expert in 
all forms of rifle-shooting, and it is his deliberate opinion that 
such practice is of the greatest possible value, and that “a 
comparatively small amount of further instruction and practice 
in the open with the Service Rifle would make the average man 
a really useful shot.’ It is a noteworthy fact that most 
of the crack Bisley shots spend hours throughout the year 
at steady practice in aiming and snapping an empty rifle! 

It is not surprising to hear from this amateur expert that 
in the official printed “rules” a miniature rifle range is 
defined as a range for using the full Service cartridge at 
thirty yards, and that such ranges are intended to supersede 
miniature cartridge ranges, after the provision of which no 
official supply of tubes or ammunition will be made. In 
future the soldier will be taught to shoot, if taught at all, by 
the use of the full cartridge, which, the writer tells us, is the 
“worst and dearest way.” But, then, in the Army a good 
shot is “only a pot-hunter.” No doubt it is in order to 
discourage “ pot-hunters” that a “Government rifle is rarely 
correctly sighted either for alignment or elevation,” and herein 
may lie the explanation for a scandal the appalling truth of 
which is confirmed by the War Commission. 

Mr. R. B. Marston in the preface which he supplies to 
the manual tells us that we should as a nation “look into 
the future along the sights of the rifle-barrel.” The phrase 
seems like a plea for militarism naked and unashamed. 
But we believe that were such a wish realised the result 
would be in the contrary direction. A population every 
man of which was a trained rifle-shot, able, we would add. 
to supplement his shooting by an elementary knowledge of 
field duties, would be even less inclined to suffer the domi- 
nation of a military hierarchy than it is at present. and would 
know enough of the realities of war to be keenly interested in 
peace. At present we have a professional Army which is, or 
should be, always hoping for war, and a population which 
knows nothing of war but its theatrical side. Hence the 
exaggerated confidence which the mere sight of a General's 
cocked hat inspires. Hence, too, that “ignorance of the 
facts,” in People no less than in Governments, the only true 
explanation of those initial disasters which have unfailingly 
ushered in a British campaign of any magnitude. As 
distinct from the Navy, with the needs of which every 
elector is familiar, we have never as a nation taken 
the Army seriously. The result is a history which, from 
Walcheren to Natal, does but repeat the same wearisome 
story of want of adequate preparation and choice of in- 
effective leaders. The first step in any real reform will be 





* Miniature Rifle Shooting. By Sergeant L. BR. Tippins. London: Simpson 
Low, Marston, and Co, [1s. net, | 


| the elementary military education of our manhood, and a 


| possibility of expansion beyond the necessarily restricted 
| limits of the Regular forces of the Crown. If we agree with 
Major Burnham, the American scout, that what our Regular 
soldiers require is three times less drill and three times more 
shooting, it is obvious that we shall have made a great 
advance when we have taught every able-bodied Briton to 
shoot. Hitherto the difficulty has been the provision of rifle 
ranges, which in our densely populated island are costly to 
build and almost always difficult of access. But Miniature 
Tiifle Shooting shows—what the new rifle clubs have already 
learnt—how completely these difficulties have vanished before 
the miniature rifle and the adapter. Not only can a range be 
seé up ina London back-garden and at a trifling cost, but, 
thanks to recent improvements, constant practice at such a 
range is worth more than the intermittent instruction of the 
Regular soldier at open full-sized ranges. A man who can 
hit a button at twenty-five yards can hit a man at five 
hundred. 

Sergeant Tippins is a rifle enthusiast. He has given to rifle- 
shooting, ha tells us, practically all his spare time. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that he should claim for the rifle, 
not only that it provides an excellent form of recreation, but 
that it has an educative and moral influence of its own. He 
urges the introduction of rifle-shooting into the curriculum of 
every State-aided school, a recommendation we have ourselves 
strongly urged in previous issues, now re-emphasised by Sir 
George Taubman-Goldie as one of the most obvious lessons of 
the war. “ Rifle-shooting is as good training to the eye and 
i hand as any sport”; “The best mathematics of the best 
pupiis in a school would not solve many of the problems of 
shooting”; “The rifle gives us forcible lessons in temperance, 
soberness, and chastity quite as likely to be heeded as the 
most fervent of sermons,’—such are some of the virtues 
claimed by Sergeant Tippins for practice with a weapon 
which, like the bow of the Middle Ages, is both a means of 
recreation and an element of national strength. We join 
with the writer in hoping for a return to the sound principles 
of five hundred years ago, and to see the targets set up once 
more upon every village green! Meanwhile it is somewhat 
humiliating to reflect that rifle clubs are extremely common 
and have long existed on the Continent and in the United 
States. 








NOVELS. 


THE DAYSPRING.* 


Dr. BARRyY's equipment, whether we consider his culture, his 
intellect, or his invention, is so immensely superior to that of the 
average writer of fiction as to ensure the attention alike of the 
most biasé reader and the most captious critic. Some novels 
are readable, one can hardly tell why; but no difficulty exists 
in explaining the attraction of Dr. Barry’s work. . He is a 
scholar and an historian; he has ideas; and he has a strongly 
marked style. If, however, we were asked to define his 
peculiar merit as a novelist, we should be inclined to say that 
it is his gift of lending distinction to the melodramatic 
formula. For that he deals in melodrama can hardly be 
denied. In the present instance one has only to point 
to the flight of the hero on a charge of murder, in dis- 
guise and under an assumed name; to his extraordinary 
reseniblance to a dead French nobleman; to the séance of the 
hashish-eating club in Paris; or to the exploits of the necro- 
mancer, Hiram Temple. Again, a special note of melodrama is 
the avoidance of the normal, and without exception all the 
personages engaged, from highest to lowest, are unusual, 
whether in appearance, demeanour, or action. The good looks 
of the hero can best be gauged from the statement that he 
was handsomer than his double, the French nobleman, 
although the latter was “as handsome as a young St. Michael.” 
Again, he is the most explosive hero imaginable, whether in a 
white passion of pity, or shouting with fury, or convulsed with 
emotion. Itis said of him that he even “rose and dressed 
with a spring.” He at least, however, has the excuse of being 
« hunted man, whose heart had been seared by a great 
domestic sorrow; but this spasmodic quality is found in 
all the personages, almost without exception, and lends the 
story 2 feverishness which is at times fatiguing. Brilliancy 











* The Dayspring, By William Barry, London: T, Fisher Unwin. (6¢.] 
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can become monotonous, and the story suffers from a lack 
of relief in its characterisation. On the other hand, it may 
be fairly urged that the scene and the period—Paris at the 
end of the Second Empire—in great measure justify this 
treatment, and certainly the artificiality and meretricious 
splendour of the epoch have found in Dr. Barry a wonderfully 
effective delineator. In all that concerns the staging and 
setting of his drama he is admirable. His vigorous rhetoric 
and his highly coloured descriptive style bring before one the 
glare and glitter of the ville lumiére with singular vividness. 
Dr. Barry is not a photographer, but a brilliant scene-painter, 
afid if he illumines the crucial episodes of his story with lime- 
light rather than lightning, there is nothing crude or vulgar 
in his method of presentation. Even in the realm of night- 
mare he remains an artist. 


If Dr. Barry’s portraiture were on a par with his descriptive 
gift, his novel would better stand the test of inevitable com- 
parison with the picture of Paris in the “sixties” given by 
Daudet in Le Nabab. But apart from the lack of relief 
already alluded to, the story suffers from the essentially 
theatrical conception of the principal characters. It is im- 
possible to be deeply moved by the fortunes of personages so 
consistently self-conscious as the dramatis personae of The 
Dayspring. In addition to that, we cannot say that we find 
the hero as sympathetic as the author evidently intends that 
he should be. Henry Guiron—we only know him under an 
alias—is a Galway farmer’s son who flies the country after 
taking the life of the landlord who had evicted his dying 
mother. [Weare given to understand that Henry was half 
demented at the time of the meeting, and that he was acting 
partly in self-defence.] On his way to Paris he falls in with 
a young Breton noble, a Legitimist, whose life, as well as that 
of a Mrs. Kingswood, he had saved from the knife of a Polish 
Anarchist at a London theatre. The Vicomte reintroduces 
him to Mrs. Kingswood, and he becomes the secretary of her 
husband, a pompous, pragmatical philanthropist. Through 
them, in turn, he becomes acquainted with the Comtesse de 
Montalais, a beautiful young widow, whose husband was 
killed on their honeymoon by Arabs in Algeria, who is under 
the influence of Hiram Temple, the necromancer, and with 
whom Henry falls in love. Temple, for his own selfish ends, 
has convinced Madame de Montalais of his ability to place her 
in communication with her dead husband, and resolves to 
make further capital out of the extraordinary resemblance 
between him and Henry. Madame de Montalais, on her 
side, is at first attracted to Henry simply on account of this 
resemblance, makes him her confidant, and invites him to 
her country house. Thus we have the conflict in the young 

exile of the influences which tend to make him an enemy of 
society and the associate of outcasts and members of the 
“Tnternational,’ and the seductions of cushioned ease as 
the guest and confidant of his aristocratic patrons. The 
position is not exactly dignified, and it is hard to comprehend 
how the raw Galway boy who speaks like a peasant, and is 
wholly untutored in the ways of the world, should have at 
once made himself at home with these fastidious aristocrats. 
His chief aim is to emancipate Madame de Montalais from 
the thraldom of the necromancer, who retaliates by betraying 
the secret of his flight to his employer. How Henry contrives 
to reconcile the somewhat conflicting claims of chivalry and 
political convictions, how he extricates himself from the 
clutches of Mrs. Kingswood when that siren proposes an 
elopement, how he is nearly submerged in the Commune, 
how he wrings a confession from the dying necromancer and 
breaks down the last barrier between himself and his Com- 
tesse,—all this, and much more, is told in the brilliant, uncon- 


To appreciate it best one must resign oneself to its im: 
bilities, and adopt as far as possible the mental attitude neces 
sary to the enjoyment of a fairy tale in which a poor peasant’, 
son conquers a magician and marries a King’s daughter, 





The Mettle of the Pasture. By James Lane Allen. (Macmillan 
and Co, 6s.)—Mr. James Lane Allen has peopled his latest book 
with abstractions instead of human beings. There never lived an 
old woman so abominable as Mrs. Conyers, and the reader feels 
that the author in drawing her has jumbled together a number of 
contradictory characteristics and defied the world to say that they 
could not exist in the same person. Culture and refinement 
are excellent things in fiction, but it is possible to Over-refing 
to such an extent that the life of a book evaporates, Then 
its characters will be reduced to anemic and attenuated ghosts 
and the vices which the author finds it necessary to give them will 
stand out in such lurid relief that the general effect will bo a 
little coarse, to which unsatisfactory state of affairs The Mettle of 
the Pasture comes dangerously near, 


Griff of Grifithscourt. By Helen Mathers. (Methuen and Co, 6s.) 
—There are a verve and “go” about Miss Mathers’s writing which 
make the reader excuse her many shortcomings. And it must be 
confessed that this present book has no lack of shortcomings to 
excuse. The English is not irreproachable and the whole story ig 
frankly vulgar. The characters, too, are none of them attractive, but 
it is impossible to deny that they haveacertain vitality. Whether 
‘it is Elizabeth (how hard-worked is this name in fiction !), the 
astonishingly young mother of the hero, or Angel, the hero’s lovely 
wife, whose soul is in her wardrobe, Miss Mathers makes us feel that 
these persons exist as much as the acquaintance we met last night 
at dinner. Although the author is very properly horrified at the 
passion of the beautiful Angel for clothes, it is impossible for her 
to hide the feminine complacency with which she describes the 
lovely “creations ” over which that young lady runs so hopelessly 
into debt. These garments are described at considerable length, 
and there are many passages in the story which would prove 
exciting and instructive reading to a really earnest milliner, 


Round Anvil Rock. By Nancy Houston Banks. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Banks has not much of a story to tell, and 
she tells it in a very leisurely way. There is a certain Miss 
Penelope in the family to which we are introduced; one of her 
functions is to make the coffee, and it would be interesting to 
know, had one leisure to make the calculation, how many pages 
are devoted to her performance of this duty. “Anvil Rock” isa 
remarkable object in Kentucky, and the time of the story is early 
in the nineteenth century. The principal incident in the tale is 
the ousting of the very objectionable William Pressley from the 
affections of Ruth, the heroine, in favour of the very admirable 
doctor. But there are some striking figures. Peter Cartwright, 
the Revivalist, and Andrew Jackson are historical; Father Orin, 
the Roman Catholic priest, is, we suppose, imaginary. As for 
Philip Alston, we must own that he remains something of an 
enigma to us, a Jack Sheppard who practises a fair proportion of 
the cardinal virtues, 


Alarums and Excursions. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—We have here eight short stories, naturally of 
varying value. The first, “The Mohock,” has the look of a 
fragment from some larger tale which the author has thrown 
aside. There is a certain brilliance about it; but it does not 
interest, and we were not disappointed to find that the end came 
on p. 70, and not, as the title of the volume led us to expect, on 
p. 312. “Captain Sword,” the third in the table of contents, is a 
story of the Peninsular War, and full of life and spirit. Generally 
the quality of the book is not of the best. The writing is good; 
the stories have little to hold the attention. 


The Burden of Her Youth. By L.T. Meade. (J. Long. 6s.)—The 
“Burden” is a debtof a thousand pounds which Ellinor Farrant 


vincing phantasmagoria of Dr. Barry’s novel. Though the 
story is given an historical setting, it cannot be regarded as an 
It does not deal, except in episodes, with 
the disintegrating forces which honeycombed the Second 
It is rather a fantastic study of the Celtic tempera- 
ment as subjected to a variety of unfamiliar and perturbing 
If love does not exactly prove a liberal education 
to this “ wild Irish boy”—there are moments when he comes 
perilously near degenerating into a philanderer—it certainly 
emollit mores, and in the issue lands him in very desirable 
We have failed to glean any special moral from 
the story, but in a romance which is so far from corresponding 


historical romance. 


takes upon herself, after the death of her father, in the forlorn 
hope of paying it off by her earnings at typewriting, &c. Ellinor 
takes up her quarters in a “home,” where she makes sundry 
acquaintances whom Mrs. Meade describes in the picturesque 
fashion which we expect from her. We must own that the 
heroine’s adventures, as Mrs. Meade relates them, are not con- 
vincing. Neither Roberta Trigg, who actually steals her money, 
nor Mr. George Godfrey, who tries to do the same, has an air 
of probability. On the very first page of her tale Mrs. Meade gives 
us a specimen of her manner. Ellinor has received a letter, and 
has dropped it on the floor. This is what happens to it: “A 
zephyr of warm air entered the room and made sport of the paper, 
tossing it here and there, and finally depositing it in the grate at 





with the facts of life one does not look for precise teaching. 


the further end of the room.” Did any one ever see a letter 
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tgelf in such a way? But for all this, The Burden of Her 
Youth is a pleasant book to read. 
A Veldt Vendetta. By Bertram Mitford. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.) This is a story of life on a South African farm, and en- 
anters with Kaffirs are employed to give it an adventurous 
. is cheerfully and briskly written, but it must be 


favour. Tt it is a lit h in plot and 
acknowledged that it is a little commonplace both in plot an 


treatment. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A FAMOUS CONGREGATIONALIST. 

Urijah Rees Thomas: his Life and Work. By David Morgan 

Thomas, of the Inner Temple. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
_Mr. D. M. Thomas has performed a labour of love in compiling 
this elaborate account of the life and work of his brother, Urijah 
Rees Thomas, the well-known minister (for nearly forty years) of 
Redland Park Congregational Church, Bristol, and a most devoted 
and laborious citizen of the great Western city. From a literary 
point of view, we are compelled to regret that the work has not 
peen very considerably abridged. It is in many ways too long, 
too diffuse; while the proportionate value of events in the life 
of Mr. Thomas are not always adequately recognised. We feel, 
however, that theauthor has his reasons for this diffuseness. Among 
the very large number of persons in Bristol and elsewhere who were 
jn daily touch with Mr. Thomas are many who will greatly prize 
letters and details obtained through personal knowledge, though 
such letters and details will not be found in any final biography of 
this famous Congregationalist. The family was, of course, Welsh. 
The grandfather of the subject of this memoir was a well-known 
minister near Tenby. His son David 'Thomas devoted his early ener- 
siestotrade. At the age of thirty, however, after his marriage and 
the birth of Urijah, he suddenly decided to become a minister. He 
settled in London and became the minister of Stockwell Chapel. 
In 1853 he founded the successful paper, the Homilist. He died 
as recently as the end of 1894. His son Urijah was born at 
Tenby on February 16th, 1839. In 1856, after a good educa- 
tion, the boy decided to enter the ministry, and he joined 
the Cheshunt Training College in the autumn of 1857. Whilst 
there he showed great mental capacity and extraordinary 
gifts for preaching. As a student, he went out into the 
Hertfordshire villages and brought new life into the simple old- 
time meeting-houses. His power of preaching developed very 
rapidly, and in 1862 he was invited to accept the York Street, 
Dublin, Chapel. This he felt compelled to refuse, as also invita- 
tions from Glasgow and Portsea. An invitation to Redlands 
Park, Bristol, was then pressed upon the young man of twenty- 
three, and this he felt bound to accept. In this ministry he 
laboured till his death on March 8th, 1901. During this 
pericd of thirty years Mr. Thomas was in the thick of spiritual, 
social, and educational work, primarily in Bristol, and inci- 
dentally elsewhere. The high value of his work to the spiritual 
cause of which he was so distinguished a member was shown by 
the fact that in 1895 he became Chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, while his weight among a consider- 
able section of the Liberal party was exhibited when he became 
in 1900 the Vice-President of the Soutk African Conciliation Com- 
mittee. His political views, in fact, almost exactly coincided with 
those of the present Bishop of Hereford, and (often as we have 
disagreed with those views) we fully recognise the conscientious 
way in which they were held. Mr. Thomas’s work in Bristol will not 
easily be forgotten, and has been gladly recognised by men of all 
denominations. Fora quarter of a century his work upon the 
Bristol School Board, whether as a simple member or as Chairman, 
was of vast service to education, and though he objected to 
schools being made a “training ground for Sectarianism,” yet he 
took good care that no enmity should be shown to the existing 
voluntary schools, but that they should be treated with perfect 
fairness. His personal friendship with the clergy both of the 
Established and the Roman Catholic Churches was evidence of his 
breadth of view. We only wish that men of the type of the late 
Mr. Thomas controlled the general policy of the unsectarian 
educationists. It would, at any rate, prevent friction and loss of 
energy. It was this kindliness of disposition and gentleness of 
manner, coupled with great business powers and unusual gifts of 
preaching, that made Mr. Thomas so loved, and makes him so 
greatly missed, in Bristol and elsewhere. 
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Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors. Sixth Annual Edition. (J 
and J. Paton. 1s. 6d.)—This is not, of course, a complete list of 
schools in England. Most of the establishments that appear in it 
are of the private-venture class, and find a place in consequence 








of agreement with the publishers. The volume, however, contains 
information that may be useful. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 








The Preces Privatae of Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by F. E. Brightman, 
M.A. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Brightman gives an account 
of the MSS. of the Preces (one of them was discovered in a 
bookseller’s shop twenty years ago) and of the editions; he then 
analyses very carefully and minutely the devotions themselves. 
Bishop Andrewes had a mind so saturated with learning, 
theological, in the first place, but also secular, that its activities 
resulted in compilation and composition rather than in origina- 
tion. Everything that he says can be traced to its source. This, 
of course, is a commendation to devotions; those who use them do 
not want to be surprised. At the same time, he left nothing, we 
may say, untouched. No one who follows his schemes should miss 
any detail of self-examination. There is an element of what is 
personal to the writer in the Preces—they are, as Mr. Brightman 
says, autobiographical—but it should not be difficult to adapt these 
to individual circumstances. So, when Andrewes recalls his past 
work, speaks of his own shortcomings, and prays for a blessing on 
those to whom he has ministered, the application is obvious. It isa 
remarkable fact that the preces applicable to Holy Communion 
are very brief,—they occupy four pages only out of between two and 
three hundred. The present editor comments on the fact, and seeks 
to account for it. With perhaps some reservation as to his refer- 
ence to “interpolated prayers from other rites,’ we have no 
quarrel with what he says on this subject. It does, no doubt‘ 
suggest a question as to the frequency of the Bishop’s Com- 
munion. If he had been used to a daily Celebration, would not 
the whole book have been cast in a different form? Is there any 
evidence on this subject? Mr. Brightman has, we see, carefully 
preserved the formal arrangement of the Devotions,—the inden- 
tation, for instance, brackets, &c. 


Harvard Studies, Vol. XIV. (Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d. net.) 
—This volume is dedicated to the memory of J. B. Greenough, 
who was Tutor, Assistant Professor, and Professor of Latin at 
Harvard for thirty-seven years (1865-1902). The tribute is 
especially appropriate, because Harvard Studies owes its exist- 
ence in a large measure to Professor Greenough. He suggested 
it; his class of 1889 furnished the endowment (8,000 dollars) 
which helps to support it; and he was one of the editors, and a 
frequent contributor. He made his reputation by a pamphlet on 
the “ Analysis of the Latin Subjunctive,” a study not attractive 
to most scholars, but absolutely necessary if scholarship is to be 
exact. A “Grammar for Schools and Colleges,” written in 
collaboration with Professor Allen, followed shortly after. Its 
method was philosophical. His pen continued to be active 
during the remainder of his life. It was not altogether 
devoted to serious subjects. “He wrote verses,” says his 
biographer, Mr. J. L. Kitteridge, a frequent collaborator, 
“both English and Latin, with singular facility and grace, 
and had a delightful fund of humour.” Might we suggest 
that a volume of Harvard verse, Greek and Latin, Arundines 
Concordiae, or Concordiae Corolla, might be put together in 
remembrance of him? A great classical school ought to be able 
to show something of the kind. Meanwhile the volume before 
us is an excellent tribute to his memory. A special effort has 
been made to give it a peculiar character by the reproduction of 
ancient illustrations to the Comedies of Terence. These are 
explained by a very careful and learned essay from the pen of Mr. 
J.C. Watson. The whole subject will be new to most scholars. 
Mr. Karl Weston, of Williams College, adds an instructive mono- 
graph on these illustrated MSS. of Terence, in which four out of 
the seven existing are discussed. Another contribution is from 
the pen of a distinguished English scholar, Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler. It deals with the “Pollio Eclogue,” and, we may say, 
reasserts the common-sense view of that poem against some 
eccentric developments of recent exegesis. 


The Story of Rome. By George Willis Botsford, Ph.D., and 
Lillie Shaw Botsford. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—The 
“editors,” as they style themselves, give us the story of Rome 
“as the Greeks and Romans tell it,” and describe their volume as 
“an elementary source-book.” ‘Thus the reader learns at the 
same time the facts, and the authorities from whom our knowledge 
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of the facts is derived. Between twenty and thirty writers, in 
prose and verse, amongst whom we find Appian, Caesar, Cicero, 
Diodorus, Dionysius, Justin, Livy, Nepos, Plutarch, Polybius, 
and Tacitus, together with the chief Roman poets, are utilised for 
the purpose. The idea is good and seems to be well worked out, 
The editors add, when necessary, connecting passages. And they 
also supply occasional illustrations. One apt example is the 
comparing of the dictum of Appius Claudius Caesar, that there 
must be no treating with Pyrrhus as long as he remained in Italy, 
with the Monroe doctrine. The story of the Second Punic War is 
given from Polybius and Livy, that of the Third trom Polybius 
and Appian. It will be understood that the whole is brought 
within narrow limits, the narrative being carried down in a little 
over three hundred pages to the death of M. Aurelius. 


Following the Deer. By William J. Long. (Ginn and Co. 4s. 6d. 
net.)—This is one of a class of books for the writing of which our 
relatives on the other side of the Atlantic have greater facilities 
than come in our way. The really wild creatures which the 
author of this volume observes and describes do not exist here, at 
least in the samefashion. All that Mr. Long tells us about himself 
and “Old Wally” would be impossible in this country. The book 
is not the less interesting on that account. It throws much light 
on the curious subject of changes in the habits of animals. These 
are, in truth, just as capable of modification as our own. The 
protecting laws of the States have brought about a wonderful 
change in the management of the herds of deer. Their leader used 
to be an old doe, as being less selfish than the stag. Now the does 
are protected, and lose their caution. The stag, with his horn 
trophies, is the chief aim of the sportsman; and the stag, as 
having most to lose, is installed as leader vice the doe. This is a 
most interesting book. 


Jamaica as it is, 1903. By B. Pullen Burry. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—Mrs. Burry tells us much about social matters in Jamaica, 
and something about economical affairs. Incidentally she gives 
us some information about other islands which she visited. 
Dominica, for instance, is, we are told, an example of enviable 
prosperity. But then it grows cocoa, not sugar. Jamaica itself, 
however, seems to be improving; the banana industry has greatly 
increased and brings in money. In 1892 eleven bunches were im- 
ported into England; in 1901, four hundred and fifty thousand. 
There are still markets to supply, for about seven times this total 
come from the Canaries. Mrs. Burry speaks her mind with com- 
mendable frankness; but she is ready to make allowances. Her 
estimate of the negro character, for example, is fair and not un- 
kindly. The Spaniards, whom she mentions in an historical 
sketch, she does not admire. 





The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say a 
necessary, addition in Garden Pests, by Pheebe Allen (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3s. 6d.) It is written in a humorous 
fashion, which does not, however, hinder its practical utility. 
The various “pests” are supposed to be brought up before a 
Court of Justice and their cause is pleaded. A wireworm, for 
instance, is arraigned, and the counsel for the defence points out 
that out of sixty species of wireworms only a few can be proved 
guilty of doing serious damage. Miss Allen does not keep up her 
form quite consistently, but she has written an amusing and 
serviceable book. 


Along the Andes. By A. Petrocokino. (Gay and Bird. 7s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Petrocokino tells us that he wishes to show that the 
regions which he describes are not “deserted and savage” 
places, that they are inhabited by Indians “ who have experienced 
Spanish civilisation for several centuries, and Inca civilisation for 
several centuries before that.” We should not have gathered so 
much from his book. His experiences did not bring him into 
contact, as faras we can see, with much civilisation. Now and then 
he seems to have met with a person of decent manners; clothes 
were worn by every one, and there was abundance of intoxicating 
drink. Also there were police and passports and prisons. At 
Abancay, in Peru, our traveller was arrested because he was the 
first European to pass that way. When released he was allowed, 
by way of redress, to stop in the prison, as being the most com- 
fortable place inthe town. Ata village in Ecuador he was surprised 
to find knives and forks, “the first,” he says, “I had seen 
since leaving Quito.” Here his hosts kept sober,—* luckily 
there was no caia.” At Aquarico there was a garrison, 
but the only bit of military routine practised was to sound the 
bugle at 5.30 a.m.,—no one took any notice of it. Mr. Petroco- 
kino has not proved his point, but he has written an entertaining 
book. If any one asks what may really be learnt from it, we 


. a 
American State. Anything more hopeless can hardly be i imagined, 
Nature does something for these lands, man nothing. There jg 
lucrative trade in rubber, for instance, from Ecuador; but se 
bound to come to an end, because nobody plants juan Our 
American relatives may also learn something of the responsi. 
bilities which the Monroe doctrine may involve, if it meang 
responsibility for these “civilised ” communities, 





New Epirions.—The Life of Richard Cobden. By John Morley 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. Gd. net.)—This edition, which cotunly 
gives an astonishing amount of matter for the modest price~ 
close upon a thousand pages for half-a-crown—is furnished with 
a bibliography covering six pages and enumerating more than 
a hundred volumes.—Letters from High Latitudes. By the 
Marquess of Dufferin. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—It is hardly 
necessary to remind our readers that the writer of these letters 
was not Marquess of Dufferin, but Lord Dufferin, a young man of 
twenty-two, bubbling over with fun. The humour does not quite 
appeal to present-day tastes—witness the account of the first 
public dinner in Iceland—but we are glad to see the book again 
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“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. . . 

PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FILLINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
& Geo. LA Ww. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W. Co 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 








Food and Stimulant, ani any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HurcHINSON, and other Eminent Expo arts. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


’ ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY, Smati Pox, Scarlet Fever. Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000, 

64 COBNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secret tary. 





BY SPECIAL DENT'S WATCHES & CLOSKS 
APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 


E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


| 6x Strand, o or r4R Royal Exchange, E. C. 


TO THE KING. | 


Bey | 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a 
but a 


seasoning 


splendid food, 


CEREBOS SALT. 


enriching all the viands 


to which it is added 
CEREBOS SALT. at Table or in the 
Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 
It is far and 

most nutr 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


ray the 
ous 





IMPORTANT to all those who purpose placing Orders for 


REMOVALS or 
WAREHOUSING 


Hamptons Removals and 
Warehousing Department 
affordsabsolutely unrivalled 
advantages at the lowest 
rates in London. For full 
particulars of these advan- 
tages see 


Hamptons send their Estimator 
and submit Competitive Estimates 


Free of Charge. 


HAMPTONS 


Booklet, ‘‘ Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office ; BARTHOLOMEW LANE LONDON, E.C, 





Estapuisuep 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Jobn Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V. O., Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 

CS. 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Year.—Participating Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 





Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
auplication to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
I R | Ss Hi Fish Napkins, 2/11 perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. 
: Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3yds., 5 
Samples and Kitchen Table papi a ae na a 
Pree 1s BD A MEAS K linen verse, Dusters, Sours ea 
rat fea ling, 3per yd. Dusters, from 3/3 per 
Post freee z. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 


TABLE and HousSE LINEN. 


BROWNING’S 
‘*AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@, F.B.A.S.,F.B WS. 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 176.) 
NoTE New ADDRESsS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations ‘Tree. 
MONTE 

















FIANO WINE. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FIESOLE. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents; 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 
Sample and Price List free on application, 
1S/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 


’ 


“ Well adapted for table use.”—Lancet. “A sound, smooth wine.” 


—dJ. P. Steele, M.D. 





FIRE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


LIFE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








rivxO PRINCIPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.— 





A MARRIED MAN, M.A. Oxon.. in double honours, with 20 years’ experi- 
ence, and exceptionally good record of Scholarship and Navy Successes, having 
references to best known maunes in the Edue ational world, is willing to 
PURCHASE WHOLE or SHARE in any really well-known and high-class 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
All communications considered strictly contideutial. 
other clubs. No Agents need apply.—Write “K. T. L., 
Advt. Otlices, 125 Strand, W.C. 


ANGE OF PUPILS.—The HEAD-MASTER ofa 
4 Preparatory Boys’ School of good standing wishes to place his TWO 
GinLS, aged 11 and 12 respectively, at a thoroughly good Boarding School, and 
to receive rWoO BOYS in exchi unge.—Further - from R. J. BEEVOR, 
MM. A. oy 22 2 Cr aven u Street, Traf algar Square, W.C 


por SALE, ORCHESTRELLE. 
Twenty-two stops; perfect condition; 1 year’s use; cost £400, will take 
considerably less. 


Box 2, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Has good connection, and could bring pupils. 
Member of M.C.C. and 
Box 374, Willing’s 
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9 adieadllalil OF WORCESTER. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


The Worcestershire Education Committee invite applications for the office 
of Director of Education for the County, to take up his duties on the Ist 
January, 1904, 

He will be the principal Education Officer of the Council, having, subject to 
the direction of the Education Committee, to superintend the whole of the 
Educational work and the administration of all branches of Education, to carr 
out Part II. of the Act throughout the Administrative County and Part III. 
throughout the Education County, and to perform all such other duties in 
connection with Education as the Committee may from time to time direct. 

Salary, £600 per annum. No pension or superannuation allowance will be 
made. He will live at such place as the Committee may from time to time 
approve, and will devote his whole time to the duties of the office. 

The appointment will be subject to six months’ notice on either side. 

Preference will be given to the Graduate of an English University. 

Travelling expenses, Offices, and Staff provided. 

Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, written on paper of foolscap 
size, giving in the following order— 

1, Full name and address, and how at present engaged ; 

2. Age (with birthday) ; 

3. Places of Education ; 

4. Particulars as to acquaintance with and how such Inowledge acquired 


as to— 
(a) Details of Scientific, Technical, and Higher Education ; 
(b) Working of the Elementary Education Acts 1870-1902 ; 
(c) The Organisation and Co-ordination of the different tranches of 
Education ; 
5. Any other qualifications on which the Candidate relies— 
must be sent to the undersigned, endorsed ‘ Directorship of Education,” with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, before 10 a.m. on Monday, 
12th October. Personal canvassing of members of the County Council or 
Education Committee and all indirect canvassing is forbidden. Each applicant 
may send 20 printed copies of his application and testimonials printed on one 
side of paper foolscap size to the undersigned. In the event of his being a 
selected Candidate these wili be circulated to members. 
The attendance of selected Candidates will be required and their reasonable 
out-of-pocket expenses will be paid. 
Full printed particulars as to the appointment can be obtained on applica- 


tion to 
Ss. THORNELY, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
Shirehall, Worcester, 1st September, 1908. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 





HE GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL is desirous 

of RECEIVING APPLICATIONS from Candidates, of ages not less 

than 25 or more than 45. for the position of CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICIAL 

for the County, who will be required to reside in the County, and to hold no 

pene ccc, He will be required to commence his duties as soon as 

ossible. 

‘4 Candidates must be the holders of a degree conferred bs 1 University in the 

United Kingdom, and are expected to provvre evidence that they have had 

special opportunities of becoming acquainted (1) with the Details of Scientific 
and Technical Education, and (2) with the Organisation of Education. 

The salary offered is £750 a year, with travelling expenses. Oflices, and a 
suitable staff will be provided by the County Council. 

Applications, stating age, present engagement (if any), and date at which 
the duties could be taken up, and specifying the qualifications, included those 
above indicated, upon which the candidate desires to rely, with not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned so as to be received 
not later than the morning of September 15th, on which day they will be con- 
sidered by the Committee appointed for the purpose. 

Personal canvassing of Members of the County Council with be a disqualifica- 
tion, and the Committee will discourage indirect canvassing in every way. 

Testimonials or applications may not be sent by Candidates to any Members 
of the Council, but if 12 prints are sent to the undersigne’ they will be circu- 
lated to the Selecting Committee, by whom the testimonials of three Candidates 
whom they select will be printed and circulated to the Council. 

T. MANSEL FRANKLEN, 

Glamorgan County Offices, Clerk of the County Council. 
Westgate Street, Cardiff, 

August 12th, 1903. 


A ait at ON A C ADEM Y. 


CLASSICAL MASTER WANTED. Must hold a Degree with First-Class 
Honours in Classics or an equivaient qualification. Salary £250.—Applica- 
tions, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by eleven 
copies of testimonials, may be sent to the undersigned, on or before the 


18th curt, 
PATRICK KEITH, Clerk. 
School Board Offic »s, 
67 Cadzow Street, Hau. ilton., 


ACM 1°, 2 0 WN A C AD HM XX: 


ENGLISH MASTER WANTED for the CLASSICAL SIDE of the School. 
Must hold a Degree with First-Class Honours in English, or an equivalent 
qualification. Salary, £°20.—Applications, stating age, qualitications, and 
experience, and accompanicc by eleven copies of testimonials, may be sent to 
the undersigned on or before the ‘8th curt. 

PATRICK KEITH, Clerk. 








School Board Offices, 
67 Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—FAIRHAVEN, SEA ROAD— 
The Misses BRANDFORD Gk! *FITH, assisted by Resident Mistresses 
and Visiting Professors, RECEIVE a listed number of GIRLS to Board and 
Educate, Preparation for Examinations if desired. Every attention to health. 
Physical exercise greatly encouraged. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CL iSS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of grouu., games, tennis, hockey, &c. (Good modern 

education; excellent Professors.—‘ G.,’’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


LADY living in a pleasant part of Hampstead (near to 
Lf the Heath) WIS'TS to MEET with ANOTHER LADY to SHARE 
her FLAT and buard » .ci Lie: one engaged during }...°* of the day as a Student 
or in literary or other work pre?-rred. Strict references required and given.— 
Address, ‘‘ LEX,” care of Bruce and Ford, 34 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
ADY EXPERIENCED in CARE of INVALIDS 

(widow of distinguished man) will RECEIVE GENTLEMAN, slight 
mental case, or an invalid,as PAYING GUEST ir ':. » private and well-appointed 
house within easy distance of London. Good garden & grounds; terms moderate. 
Address, Box No. G549, Haddon’s Advertising Offices, Salisbury Sq., Lon lon, E.C. 























AYING GUEST WANTED in a House close to Caven- 
dish Square, W. A Gentleman can be received who requires a quiet, 
comfortable home, with pleasant surroundings and agreeable soviety. Excellent 
cuisine. References given and required.—Apply in first insta. - to DRUCE 


as 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
PADDINGTON, W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medi 
a of Ba a of London, Oxford, and Cambridge ; for a 
iplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons: an 
“os Medical Services. vs ™ ene See 
‘ TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Scien 
= a be are for on September 22nd and 23rd. Oe value £146'to 
or calendar and full particulars apply to the DEAN D 
SECRETARY. . se +e 


f[\HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
A SCHOOL OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. ' 


The WINTER SESSION, 1903-1904, will COMMENCE J 
ae Ist. on THURSDAY, 
WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) wil 
—— September 22nd, 23rd, 24th. : ini competed 
ne Entrance Scholarship (value £60) open to Students of the Universit; 
of Oxford and Cambridge will be competed for on September 22nd ‘cal a 
— in writing to - sent ei the Dean on or before September 14th, 
ere are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Appoint 3 
Students without extra fee. een ae 
Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum 135 
guineas; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. ‘ 
Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
ss studies, and of University of London Students who have passed Pres 
im. Sci. 
The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides i 
for thirty Students. . ‘ eer eee 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 
J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.CS., Dean. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (University of London), 
Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Science 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology, at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate classes. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 12ra.—Apply to the 
VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Founded 1848. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

The College REOPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, 
October Ist. Two Scholarships (for Girls between 14 and 16) will be awarded 
on the Entrance Examination, to be held on September 28th and 29th. For 
Prospectus and particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, the Lady Resident, 











Boarders are received by Miss WOOD, at 41 Harley Street. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for Children under 14), 
Lady Superintendent—Miss C. G. LUARD. 


Particulars from the LADY RESIDENT. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, 1903. The College 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the 
Oxford Honour Examinations. 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £35 to £75 a year, tenable for three 
years, will be offered for competition in July, 1904. 
For further particulars apply to the SECK 2 TARY, Royal Holloway College, 


Englefield Green, Surrey. 
es SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND. 

A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical Work, is given at 
ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embunkment.— 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN, 

Attendance on this Course counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee 20 guineas, four-fifths of which will be regarded as part of the entrance 
fee in the event of the Examination being passed and entry being made asa First 
Year Student. 


i} DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 
THE NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY, September 30th, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY, 
October ist, at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the Masters’ 
Boarding-Houses may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, or 
from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. 
Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 
The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jetirey House, Kinnear Road, will be glad 
to see Parents by appointment. 
The Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon,, will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 29th between 10 and 1 o’clock, 
OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—There are a 
few VACANCIES in the Science Master’s House. Woodbridge is a 
First Grade School, recently developed through large endowments. Classical 
or Modern Curriculum, Army Class, Valuable Entrance Scholarships, and 
Leaving Exhibitions. 34 acres playing-fields, &c. Gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, fives-courts.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to W. A. DOUGLAS 
RUDGE, M.A., Woodbridge. 


A RS. RICHMOND Invites Ladies and Gentlemen 

needing the services of ladies as Governesses, Secretaries, Chaperons, 
Companions, Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c., to call upon or to write to her at 
21 YORK PLACE, W. (one minute from Baker Street Station). Hours, 10 
to 4; on Saturdays, 10 to 2. In providing work for ladies Mrs. Richmond 
makes a point of inquiring into the nature of the services required and the 
qualifications needed in every case, so as to secure that each post shall be 
suitably filled.—A Prospectus with scale of fees sent on application. 


y XPERIENCED GOVERNESS (Gentlewoman) warmly 
recommended by the Hon. Mrs. B. and Lady M. Highest Cambridge 
Certificate for all finishing subjects, literature, elocution, composition. fluent 
French and German (Continent 6 years); excellent Music, German method, 
goodaccompanist, patient teacher. Singingand calisthenics. Bright and com- 
pauionable.—Miss EVERY, 13 Burlington Gardens, Acton, W. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 14th,—Apply to 


























and CO., Baker Street, W. 


the HEAD-MASTL2, 





[September 19, 1908, 


MEDICAL SCHOoI, 


The School prepares for the College, and REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23RD, . 
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H SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
EP GB ASTON HIGe ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG : 
of aint Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 
PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
BOARD 
Mistress, Miss 
NEX!' TER 
Prospectuses, 
GRIFFITHS, 109 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
Ga selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
a or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
hes BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
iso FLORENCE N. DAW. shee 

M COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 4 

&e., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
Colmore Row, Birmingham. 








(Q) U OS: R N M O R es 
HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE and UNIVERSITY, Oral 
= and Correspondence TUITION. Large Staff of 
SPECIALIST TUTORS. Small Ciasses, individual attention. Ey font 
| RESULTS, JUNE, 1903:-INDIA POLICE: A. C. Daniel. 5th 
‘ist Trial); RK. H. Cosens Prior, 9th (First Trial), ADMIRALTY SUPPLY 
Hist CCOUNT: G. L. Platt. 5th (Ist in Latin). STUDENT INTERPRE. 
TERSHIPS : ‘At last Two LEVANT Competitions SIX out of the EIGHT 
SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES were PUPILS of Mr. GIBSON, including the 
FIRST (with Record Marks). ae eee 
Address—JOHN GIBSON, M.A., FIRST-CLASS CAMBRIDGE, 24 Chancery 
Lane, W.C., and 14-18 Victoria Road, Upper Nerwood. 


perer LIST OF 


(bors and GIRLs) 
AND TUTORS, 1903. 
‘AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, 

1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. ‘ 

Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 

J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 





“SCHOOLS 








TUDOR HAL L 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WCRTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. Srrzry, F.R.S., J. 
Cuurton Cortins, M.A., H. E. Marpey, M.A., W. Rirpmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia. B.C.M., E. Prapeav (Paris Coxservatoire), P. Srorvixe (Leipsic), 
A. P, Huguvenet, TeRRIcK WILLIAMS, C. Jrrram, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres, Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.— Prospectus on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—S'T. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming ;- outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
aud References on application. 


CHARMING HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 

DAUGHTERS. Within easy distance of London. Excellent education, 
Fine house and grounds. Fees from 50 guineasx—GROVE HOUSE, BRAIN- 
TREE, ESSEX. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in ail 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


| AMSGATE, WEST CLIFF COLLEGE.—High-class 
WU School for Boys. Recognised by Board of Education. Fine premises 
facing sea. Home comforts, liberal table. Scholarships, Laboratory, Museum, 
Workshop, Library, Sports. Preparatory Department. ‘reat success Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, Professional Examinations —Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





























Chairman of Council—F. W. BAGSHAWE, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Principal—Miss F. A. A. BISHOP. 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 22np. 

Pupils prepared for Cambridge Locals, Matriculation, &e. Student Mistress 
trained. Kindergarten Students prepared for the Examinations of tle National 
Troebel Society. Houses for Boarders, 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


HENRY G. BAILY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings, Secretary. 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 

SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 

Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and delicate 

Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work; 

also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies ; beautiful and bracing situa- 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.GRS. 


ANCASTER SCHOOL.—Excellent Buildings. Separate 

4 Studies and Cubicles. Laboratory, gymnasium, workshop, swimming- 
bath. Fine cricket-field. Seven Leaving Exhibitions for any University. 
House Scholarships for next Term. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd.— 
Rey. HERBERT A. WATSON, Head-Master. 


A M P SS) T E A D. 


Miss MARIAN GREEN HAS HAD to DEFER her REMOVAL, and 
WiLL REOPEN SCHOOL on SEPTEMBER 23rd in her present house. 
WAGNER HOUSE, 7 BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 


} OME in SCHOOL—Inclusive Fees.—Lady K. recom- 
: mends the above, where her daughters were educated. To fill 
VACANCIES of Pupils who have finished, Two Daughters of Professional Men 
would be received at half-fees.—“* MATER,” Reeves, Artist Colourman, High 
Street, Kensington. 


























EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.—High 

| Class, Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late 

Classical Scholar Girton, with competent Staif; thorough educ a on the 

principle of a sound mind in a sound body; French and German a ao? 
TE 





) 


preparation for examinations, 1f required; large grounds, NEXT 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. : 





Gt. OLAVE’S & St. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
A FOUNDATION. 

BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master, W. G. RUSH- 
BROOKE, Esq.,M.L. Entrance Examination, September 15th, 1908. TERM 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 16th. 

GIRZS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress, Miss M. G. 
FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination, September 15th, 1903. TERM 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 16th. 

Forms of patios and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK to 
the GOVERNORS, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 


IDEFORD, N. DEVON.—WEST BANK SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, with Kindergarten attached; recognised by the Board of Educa- 

tion. Principals: the Misses Abbott. Good modern education, eflicient staff 

of teachers; gymnasium, hockey. Perfect sanitation. Highest references, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 22nd, 1903, 


HE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E, THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 
CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
atteution. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this ciass. 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, footbail, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupiis (past and present), and the medical 
profession, — Address, ‘‘ THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon, and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Locai and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


[[HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


£ducation on modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen; physical culture a special feature; scea-bathing, swimming, 
games; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


























V EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 
for the Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 
for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sous of Clergy and Officers. 
The religious teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New buildings, 
laboratory, gymnasium, covered playground, tennis courts, hockey field. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress.—Iillustrated Prospectus on application, 
LAIRLODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING. 
SHIRE.—First-Grade Public School. 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 22nd.~— 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply F. H. MATTHEWS, M.A., Head- 
Master, or SECRETARY. 


ees SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. 
Junior House for Boys under 12. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms,—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 
successfully prepared for public Exams, Mod. fees, Sanitation certiticated. 'Ten- 
nis, hockey, a sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children, 


T. PETROX, PAIGNTON.—HOME SCHOOL for 
GIRLS and KINDERGARTEN.—Head-Mistress, Miss WOODS ; House- 
Mistress, Miss LOCKYEAR. Outdoor life, sea and moor air. Speciality, 
Science and Languages. Prepared for Higher Locals. Trained Stati. Refer- 
ences: Mrs. Sharlieb, M.D.; Miss Alice Woods.—Prospectus on application. 
Terms moderate. Special for Indian Children, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 





























T. RONANS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HADLEY 

WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—Principals: Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Scholar of 
Owens College; Miss SHOR, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss 
B. E. SHORE, Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. House 
stands in grounds of 3 acres, in beautiful country within 11 miles of London; 
bracing climate; education on modern lines; great care taken of the health 
and physical development of the pupils. 





OME SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen.— 
HEAD-MISTRESS of excellent Private School in one of the healthiest 
positions near London cffers unusual advantages for TWO PUPILS to be 
received at reduced fees. Music, Languages, Painting, Tennis, &.— 
“SCHOOiL,” c/o J. E. May, Advertisement Agent, 68 Fleet Street, E.C. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim. 
miug.—For ilustrated Prospectus und List of Successes apply PRLNCLP. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 

laying-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

‘ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly eflicient modern 
education, The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40. 
—For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymuastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). The object of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. - An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice im teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in_the 
Summer. ‘There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 


B A oO © ft. 2. @ | 
A FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, standing on high ground. 


President—The Right Hon, THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P., P.C. 


Head-Master—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A.(Oxon.), F.S.A., late Assistant- 
Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 

Upper and Junior Schools. Classical and Modern Sides. Army and Navy 
and London Matriculation Classes. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th. 1903, on which 
day an Entrance Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be 
awarded at this Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 

For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


L: BN AL. M:-O:- dD. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 18th. Special Classes 
for ARMY and NAVY. Facilities for learning Engineering. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL for Boys from 9-138. 

Apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


NIVERSITY OF DURGAA YM. 


For Partie lars concerning Tuition. Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
applv to the \.LASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hhaitield’s Hai; or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHEHA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
= — Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, Ltd.\.—Boarders received at Hillside, Thurlow Park Road, 
adjoining tiie scliool, licensed by Council. Combines the known advantages of 
high school education with associations desired by gentlepeople. Entire 
charge of Indian and Colonia: children; small boys received ; Kindergarten.— 
Appiy the HOUSE-MiSThESS. 


ieee mene ted BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Estabiished 1867. Principals: The 
Musses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey tield on seafront; riding. boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annuai Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 
WUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOLHWORKERS. Classical and 
Modern sides. “ricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, workshop, swimming 
bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to Sons of Naval and 
Mititary Officers and Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 

The house. especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders ouly received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


M R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free ot charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recomimended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prowpt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

5 W.E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 
vacaney.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
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MONIC A’S SOHOQ 
TADWORTH, SURBEBEY, l, 


S e. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above se: ithi 
London, i wis ” ‘ m within twenty miles of 
—_ of Votenneitr = at at Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and- physical training, combined wi : 
a cultured and refined ioe - ae advantages a 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 25rn. 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, 
NORFOLE. 





REG 
HOLD 





PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 


NEW BUILDINGS OPENED NEXT TERM, which 
SEPTEMBER 2lst. : a 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Ee 
M ISS DREWRY hopes to give, during the AUTUMN 
and WINTER TERMS of 1903-4, 
SHORT COURSES of LECTURES 
On Some of the Following Subjects :— 
Shakspere in his Sonnets. Robert Browning’s Genius and P 
Spenser’s Life, Genius, and Works, George Eliot. " a. 
Milton. Matthew Arnold. 
Wordsworth’s Life and Genius, illus-| J. RK. Lowell as Poet, Critic, and 
trated by “ The Prelude.” Humorist. 7 
Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam.” Walt Whitman, 





148 KING HENRY’S ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head- Mistyesg 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth 
Principai of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H, Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxtord; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


E LS T E D Cc a2 Cees 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 194, 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rey. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


7 ee eS 8 2 86 0 £.0OO +4 


PREPARATORY HOUSE. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


rYXHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGKH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Rooms, &¢.; 
large Grounds, Piaying Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade fer GIKLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs, President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in July. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War. WINTER TERM 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. N, 
TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Etlicient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education, Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 
William RK. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mra 
Henry Sidgwick, &. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 






































ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chuperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreigu), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON contidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KiNDERGARTEN for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Hesident trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 
j Valuable Schoiarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals. 
Eutrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 











TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF: 

CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sutferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual atteution; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymuasium, “Stammering,” 





Northumberland, 





post-free, 1s,—Address, “Staverton,” Bedford; aud 10 Bentinck St., London. We 
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NNSBRUCK, TYROL, 3 CLAUDIAPLATZ.—Fraulein 


n State Diploma, University of Geneva Certificate, 

WINTER OECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GIRLS, also Girl 
5 years ag oroail of studying at Innsbruck University, Languages a speciality. 
students ooTistory History of Art, Music, Drawing, Painting taught by 
Litera it Professors. English home life. Most desirable winter climate for 
excelent le Skating, tobogganing. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, Rector 
dalicae of St. George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hat- 
er? rts, will be happy to give any information desired.—Prospectus, with 
Lo ness ‘on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
“ited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
limite ial feature. Music, Art, &c.—2 Lindengasse, Dresden. Address till 
b promber 15th: “Chequers,” Strathfield Saye, Mortimer, Berks. 
ARIS. — FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages, 
Music and Art. 
Villa near the Bois. Best English references. : 
Apply to Mile. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd. d'Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

rad Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Masic (r3 ‘ Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 














Classes, German. i j we f a hit ee 

S Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
oor twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ee 


IESBADEN.—HOME SCHOOL forthe DAUGHTERS 
W of GENTLEMEN. Under Royal Patronage. Admirably healthy 
jtuation, overlooking Taunus Woods. Special advantages for Music. Frau- 
fein LENT has TWO VACANCIES and will be in London in September. All 
appointments to be made by previous arrangements. — Address, 85 Kapellenstr. 


————— 
ANNOVER.—FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Friulein CHUDEN, Heinrichstrasse 48, RECEIVES a FEW YOUNG 
ENGLISH LADIES for Finishing their Education in Lauguages, Music, and 
Painting. Terms moderate.—Address till September 30th at Eothen, 


Caterham Valley. 


OBLENZ, lovely place am Rhein.—Miss REICHE RE- 
CEIVES 8 Young LADIES at her Pensionnat Elisabeth, Josefstrasse 8 

The Principal (Certif. Musician) has high-class diplomas; teaching experience 
in England, Germany, America. Riding, swimming, boating, tennis, &c. Beauti- 
ful dwelling. Sanitary. Mod.terms. Ladies travelling offered comfortable home, 


JTOUNG SWEDISH LADY, Musical, and Speaking 
y fluent English and German (London and Dresden), DESIRES 
SITUATION as COMPANION ina refined English family; has no objection 
to travel.—Apply to Miss F. CALVERT, 1 Avenyen, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education with 
superior English Studies offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment, Only tive or six Pupils received. Large com- 














fortable house. Soeate rooms. Highest references. NEXT TERM BEGINS | 


SEPTEMBER 22n 

ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

4) SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
olf, &e. 


S T- BEES, CUMBERLAND. 


First-grade Public School at moderate fees. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION, March, 1904.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, 
Head-Master. 


OLKESTONE. —BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College. Cambridge. Fine open position ; moderna detached house, 
Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 


ORCESTER. — KINGS SCHOOL.— A - FIRST- 
GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL in Cathedral surroundings. NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 17tu, 18ru. Very 
moderate fees, Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Two additional Boarding 
Houses.—For Prospectus, apply Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 


.—8 Knaresborough Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 




















ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
) Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts. 


NfW NAVAL SCHEME. 
CADETSHIPS. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovutu), LTD., 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, 
Established 1835, 


PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovtx), LTD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining 
THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA,’ 
“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovrn), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH, 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners,Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&¢. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
ARPER-ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
NEWPORT, SALOP.—College and farm buildings with dairy, carpenter's 
and blacksmith’s shops recently built upon modern lines. and thoroughly equipped 
forall practicaland scientific training in Agriculture. NEXT SESSION BEGINS 
SEPT. 30th.—For Prospectus, The Principal, P. HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.Sc. 


es oa COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 
Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, &. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 17th.—Apply to Rev. The HEAD-MASTER, 
or to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Al] branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualitied teachers. References permitted 
| to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
| Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


























LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecii, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


TINHE KINGS SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
| School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
| Prospectus, apply to Rev. ‘I. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
| of ngland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Heaithy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
| Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


RIVATE TUITION, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Mr. D. M. 
BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVES a few resident 
PUPILS, for University Entrance and other Examinations. Able assistance; 
individuai attention.—Address, D. M. BIRKETT, Esq., Leigh Holme, Bexhili- 
on-Sea, Sussex. 


NIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY.— 
KENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, St. Alban’s Road, Ken- 
sington Court, W. Boarding House (licensed by the Council). Miss MULLINER, 
8 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. The house is in a convenient and open 
situation about seven minutes’ walk from the School. The sanitation is 
certified. Special arrangements are made for children whose parents are abroad. 





























ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. 

Open to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, LNDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-tield ; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress; special attention to Languages and Music. MICHAELMAS TERM, 

SEPLEMBER 23rp.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss KOBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


Oye re COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Stat 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses,—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


NYPEWRIETING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


Y P E W R 1 ES EF Ne Ges. 

ALL KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully 

executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words, 

Testimonials from many literary persons. (Established 1893,)—Miss 
DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 


T Y rE E WwW R I Tr I N G. 
$d. per 1,000 words. 
MSS., Sermons, General Work. 
Latin, French, and German Translations undertaken. Remington Machine. 
Box 1, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Kemedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,”’ guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheftield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Pupers and Cookery Books.—tTins, 1s. 3d., 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., from Makers, HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 
































PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 


PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Cannop 








Halt u Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 
Street, E.C, 
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ep RSS GnAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND 


FRIDAY, 


OCTOBER 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 


Mesdames ALBANI, AGNES NICHOLLS, MURIEL FOSTER, 
KIRKBY LUNN, and CLARA BUTT. 
Messieurs BEN DAVIES, WILLIAM GREEN, JOHN COATES, 
ANDEEW BLACK, KENNERLEY RUMFORD, & FFRANGCON DAVIES. 





TUESDAY MORNING. 


“ELIJAH.” 


TUESDAY EVENING 
SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD'S “VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE.” 
MOZART’S G MINOR SYMPHONY. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S “HAMLET” OVERTURE. 
CHERUBINI’S ‘“ ANACREON”” OVERTURE. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


DR. ELGAR’S NEW WORK, “THE APOSTLES” 
(Composed Expressly for this Festival). 
BRAHMS’S FOURTH SYMPHONY. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
SULLIVAN’S “GOLDEN LEGEND.” 
“A PHANTASY OF 


DE. COWEN’S ORCHESTRAL POEM, 
LIFE AND LOVE.” 
WEBER'S OVERTURE TO 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


“THE MESSIAH.” 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
BERLIOZ’S SYMPHONY “ HAROLD IN ITALY.” 


LISZT’S XIII. PSALM. 


HERR RICHARD STRAUSS'S “ DON JUAN.” 
SIR HUBERT PARBY’S “ BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS.” 
WAGNER'S “ MEISTERSINGER” OVERTURE, 





FRIDAY MORNING. 
BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 
BRUCKNER’S “TE DEUM.” 
DVORAK’S SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS. 

’S ALTO RHAPSODIL. 
BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL SYMPHONY, 


BRAU™M 





ConDvUcTOR: 





PRICES FOR ORDINARY TICKETS. 


Secured Seats for each Morning Performance 


Unsecured Places for each Morning Performance 


Secured Seats for each Evening Performance 


Unsecured Places for each Evening Performance 
A set of Tickets (transferable) will be issued at £6 6s. 
performance and have priority of choice in the Ballot, 
The Strangers’ Committee will Ballot for, and Select Places for, persons who 
cannot conveniently attend to Ballot for their own places, on application, by | 
letter, accompanied by remittance, to H. A. Wiggiu, Esq., the Chairman of 


that Committee, 123 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Detailed Programmes may be obtained post-free on application to 


“DER FREYSCHUTZ.” 


Dr. HANS RICHTER. 


Apuleius, 1893; 


1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade. 5 

Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Nenana 1863; 
Vol. V. only; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Adi mqUeRt, 
Tom Brown's Schooldays, a BAKED 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHOSS 


—__, 


AKER’S. BAKER’S. BAKER'S. Sell no books with 
consulting Baker's. nan 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world ¥ other loc 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookselley; " 
mingham.—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WAN in 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874. Borro 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886: "Rent i 
green cloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; Mommsen’s 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843. 
Men of Character, 3 vols., 


Baker's stock is six times larger tha 


TED, cash or exchange 
W's 

na Clo 
Rome, 4 we 


‘i 
1838; Hamerton’s Etchings and tchers, tat 


Ist_ edit’, 1s57, — punetovs 





Schools. 


Rowlandson, &c, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest Prices Given, 
List _post-free. Burton or Payne’s Arabian Nights; B ’s Eth; 

Studies; Muther’s History of Painting; Desperate yaad Pasay A he 
Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Symonds’ Essays ; Life of John Mytton 1835, nl 
or 1851; Titmarsh’s Comic Tales, 1841; Crealock’s Deer Stalking ; "Tenn; , 
Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842 ; Moore's Alps, 1864; Analysis of Hunting Field, 184 
Gotch or Street’s Architecture; Delany, Autobiography; Gardiner Lee ; 
Froude, or Freeman’s History; Hunting Songs, 1834; ? 
Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; 
Shelley’s Works, 4 vols. 1839, or 8 vols. 1880; Gamonia; Ackermann’s Publig 
Highest prices given for Manuscripts, Autographs, and Presentati : 
Copies of Famous Authors, &c.; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshant 
Books bought in any quantity for cash.—HECTOR’S : 

BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


AM, 
Completa 


’ 
'y8on'g 


Greville Memoir’ 
Montaigne’s Essays, 3 wt 


GREAT 





OOKS WANTED.—HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
PAID for Alken’s National Sports, 1825: Apperley’s Hunting Reminj 
scences, 1843; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 ; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822: Wan 
wickshire Hunt, 1837; Roadsters’ Album, 1845; Libraries purchased, 
sent any distance. List free—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham, 


Buyers 





Books supplied. 


OOKS.—Libraries of any Magnitude Purchased for Cash 
High prices paid for desirable items. 

at prices offered elsewhere communicate with me. 
Please state wants. 
Books.—F. W. HOLLAND, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


Before disposing of Bookg 
Rare and Out-of-Print 


Catalogues free. Wanted, Old Sporting 





re ] 

Ppt of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture 
Old Pictures, Old China, i 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


ld Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 





7 LINE ROYAL 


MAIL STEAMERS, 





SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14, 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES, 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 
8.8. CO. (Ltd.), 30 James Street, Liverpool. 





NANADIAN 


£1 10 
010 6 
015 0 
038 0 


These admit to every 
RUISES ON 
Sept. 23rd. 


and CAUC 
PALESTI? 











§.s. ‘Lake Erie’ (twin-screw), 7,750 tons ....ccccsseseseees 

S.s. ‘Mount Temple’ (twin-screw), 11,300 ton 
JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, 
Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 
‘Empress of India’ (for Japan) .. 

* Rorangs * (for AMRteniay. .. <cccesasciactunrscsevisascasoscsoctacs 
Through Tickets to Japan, Australia, or Around the World, providing 

Atlantic passage by any Line. 
TOURS.—Some of the world’s grandest scenery is along the Canadian 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 

to LISBON, 'TANGIER. GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, and PALMA: leavin 
£36 15s, CRUISE to NAPLES, ATHENS, BATOUM for TIFLIi 
ASUS, THE CRIMEA, CONSTANTINOPLE, PATMOS, RHODES, 
S, EGYPT, MALTA, and SARDINIA. The fare includes return 


PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 and £8; Third, 


£5 10s.; every Tuesday. 
Sept. 15th, 
.. Sept, 29th, 


Fast luxurious travel, 


...Oct, 5th, 
Nov. 13th, 





Pacific Line. 


For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





‘ARGONAUT’ (3,273 tons), 
£11 11s, 14 DAYS’ CRUISE 


8.Y. 


WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. | ticket London-Marseilles vii Dover and Calais, leaving Oct. 8th. 
s The SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


5 Waterloo Strect, Birmingham. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine ‘Lhe quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/§ 98/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior ty wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wie mects 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londou and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fideuce in subinitting it to these 
who lithe pure Bordeaax wine, 
B Dozen Bottles 07 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botties. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C€0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








CHURCH CONGRESS, BRISTOL, 


October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903. 

PresivENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

The Subjects include—Variations in a National 
Church in Aspects of Doctrine and in Ritual—The 
Education Act—Racial Characteristics as Affecting 
Missionary Work—Position and Responsibilities of 
Laymen—The Old Testament as Aifected by Re- 
search—Interpretation of Gospels and Creeds as 
Affected by Newer Historicai Methods—Church 
Finance—Social Problems—Spiritualising of the 
Clergyman’s Parochial Life—Church in its Relation 
to the State—Adaptation of Services—The Psalter 
—Aids which Science Gives tothe Religious Mind— 
Sermons—Musie—'Translat.ons and Versions of the 
Scriptures—Church on the Waters. Meetings for 
Girls, Boys, Women, and Men. Members’ Tickets 
(not transferable), 7s. 6d. each, with Officiai Pro- 
gramme, may be obcained on sending name and 
address to Hon. Sees., Church Congress Office, 
3ristol; Church House, Westminster: S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; & Mr. J. Hart.6 Arundel 
Street, Strand. The whole of the Coiston Hali Burid- 
ings and the Hannah Moore Reoms. Parr Street, 
have been taken for Church Congress 1equirements. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Lustitutious, Publishers, 

nufacturers, &c., on applicution. 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


‘GRAND PRIX” 
Paris, 1900, 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









Lg ee véiseaianessness cere a 
Half-Page ..... ca 8 oe 8 
Quarter-Page . + S24 
Narrow Column . - 3100 
Half-Coiumin ....cecee .« sae 
Quarter-Column ....cseeceseee O17 6 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page . veaeeae 
Inside Page ....... ° 





Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), os.; and 1s. per iine for every additional ling 
(contuining on an ucerage twelve words» 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

ids. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net. 
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po ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment, 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hanc Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more, 





You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








_ INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 
MAPLE & CO 
LONDON PARIS 


MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The “RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


BAkGAINs FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 
J of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitious, at greatly reduced 
prices, comprising works in all branches of Literatuze. A!so Catalogue of 
New Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Diseount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


ARUNDEL 0 H 














CHROMO S. 





Large Number in Stock. 


Send for printed List for September. 
SAINT JUDE’ 


S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 








THE DUTY OF FREE TRADERS. 


It is the duty of every Free Trader to 
read the “ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE” 
in the September NATIONAL 
REVIEW, otherwise he cannot 
say, ‘‘l have heard the other side.” 


THE DUTY OF FAIR TRADERS. 


It is the duty of every Fair Trader to 
read the “ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE’ 
in the September NATIONAL 
REVIEW, otherwise he cannot 
realise the strength of his own case. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
The SEPTEMBER Number, containing a Supplement of 106 


Pages, is Now Ready. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 





DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 


Prospectus of Terms, 
Books, post free on 


ANNUM upwards, 
with List of New 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpon. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a@ contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather, 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


From 3 to6 mths, 








Malted Food, No. 3. 


From 6 mths. & upwards, 


Milk Food, No. 1. 
From birth to3 mths. 





A pamphlet on “* Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, B.C. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce for publication on 
the 15th of September a Work of the greatest Historical 
importance, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM |. AND BISMARCK, wits 
Lettcrs from and to Prince Bismarck. With Portraits 


other 


and Facsimile Letters, in 2 volumes, £1 net. 


Also, on the 18th of September a New Book of very timely 
interest, THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT, ¢y 47/aor 
W. EVANS-GORDON, M.P. (lately a Member of 
the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration). With 


Map and Illustrations from the Author's 


NUMICVOUS 


Photographs, in 1 volume, 6s. net. 


Mr, Hetnemann's Full List of Autumn Publications post- 
Sree on application to 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 2s. 6d. 
IMPERIAL FELLOWSHIP OF 
SELF-GOVERNED BRITISH COLONIES. 
By LORD NORTON. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 





RIVINGTONS, Covent Garden, London. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJ reg hd THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B, 
-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOU R, M.P.; 
i, LECKY, D.C.L.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
LORD AVEBURY, F.RS.: Right Hon. E ARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GR AN'T DUF F, G.C.S.1. 

Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis ( ‘ampbeil, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., 
LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir re Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., }.R.S., Edmunc 1Gosse, Esq., LL.D., 
Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W Hunt M.A., Sir C. P. Iibert, K.C S., Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, K.C.M.G.. C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, 
Esq., C:B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, DD, S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, "Esq., Rev, 


3+ King Street, 





The Right Hon. W. E. 
Trustees—Right Hon. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, 





H. Wace, D. D., Sir Spencer W alpole, K.C.B., A. W. W: ard, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of ‘Ancient and Modern Literature, in | 
various Laneus uges. Subscription, £3 a year: Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to C ountry and Ten to Town Members. Reading- -room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; 
to members, 25s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Will be Published on September 17th 





Catalogues post-free. 





THE CAVE BEAR. 
(From “The Human Epic.”’) 
id These seeing one by one their comrades doomed 
To bloody fate, struck down dete nee less dead. 
vant loomed, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ly hin, who rearing high triump! 








‘And roared to crack the cave rn over! head— Price 6s. 
A common onset purposed in their dread, 
Some seized on stones to arm themselves withal. 
Some caught up branch won the 6 ad. THE HOUSE OF SIN 
Some trust their naked strength, whate’er befall. a 
And with a yell of fury onw: ard rushed th rey all 
HUMAN EPIC. BY 


y J. F. ROWBOTHAM. lds. 6d. net. 
uiedee® GAY and BIRD, 22 Bed ford St., Strand, 


MARCELLE TINAYRE. 


ESTABLISHED 851. 
- At all Booksellers’ and Bovkstalls. 


IRK.BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON germ 
CHANCERY LANE,. LONDO 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


repayable on demand. 





910 91° MACLAREN & CO., Waithman Street, E.C, 
“¢ . pet 3 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post- -free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Menaging I Director. 


° 





The ATHENZUM says: 
**One of the most powerful of modern novels.” 














T.P.’s WEEKLY says: 
**Not merely a remarkable, but a great book, that 
will stand the test of time.” 


Advertisements alow ld 
Vfiice not later than 


To ensure insertion 
reach the Publishing 
the first post on Lriaay. 





CHATTO & WINDUSS 


New Books, 





FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


LADY JUDAS. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of “Fettered for Life,” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


LOVE AND LOVERS 
OF THE PAST. 


By PAUL GAULOT, 


Author of “A Lover of the Queen,” 
Translated by C. LAROCHE, M.A, 
With a Frontispiece. 





aaa 
MR. MACHRAY’S NEW NOVEL, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
LINCOLN’S INN, 


By ROBERT MACHRAY, 
Author of “The Vision Splendid,” &, 


“ A skilful, clever, and engrossing book.” 
—Scotsman, 
“It holds the attention of the reader from the 
first: page to the last.’”’—Yorkshire Post, 





THE NEW ROMANCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


PRINCE HAGEN; 
A Phantasy. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘‘ King Midas,” &e. 
*©An odd, out-of-the-way tale...... A clever piece 


of satire.” —Tunes. 





Crown 8vo, Allie gilt top, 6s. 


ESSAYS AND 
HISTORIETTES. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘‘ As we are and as we may be,” &¢, 


*“‘Those who know Besant only as novelist and 
London antiquary should by all means read these 
lucid, bright, and well-informed papers.”—imes, 








Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


IN LAKELAND DELLS 
AND FELLS. 


By W. T. PALMER, 
Author of ‘ Lake-Country Rambles,” 
With a Frontispiece. 


“Tt isan excellent and pleasant book.”—World, 
“A charming volume.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE YELLOW DANGER.” 


On SEPTEMBER i7th. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


UNTO THE THIRD 
GENERATION. 


By M. P. SHIEL, 
Author of “The Purple Cloud.” 


SYRLIN. 


By OUIDA. A New Edition. 
Post Svo, Picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
[September 17th, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 
111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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State Experiments 


——_ 


in Australia and 











New Zealand. .. 


By William Pember Reeves. 


2 vols., with 2 Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. net. 


The ATIHENMUM says: 


“Mr. Reeves is not only competent to write upon the subject 
which he has chosen, but also perhaps the only man who is 
thoroughly fit to do so ; and his reader knows in advance that he 
js in the best of hands.” 

The TIMES says: 

“Fle is saturated with his subject ; the men and things described 

are intimately known to, him....<; and he communicates to his 


reader a portion of the fire of enthusiasm with which he writes,” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


A NEW. WRITER. 


TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. 


BASH FORD. 
3s. 6d. 














By H. H. 





READY ON SEPTEMBER 15th. 


Mr. LANE will Publish on Tuesday next a New 
and Original Story by a New Writer, Mr. 
H. HW. BASHFORD. The hero, ‘Tommy 
Wideawake,” a boy of thirteen, is the son 
of a Colonel, ordered on foreign service. 
He is left in charge of four old school- 
fellows of his father’s, all bachelors. The 
story deals with the rejuvenating influence 
of Tommy on his guardians: for in the 
supervision of their juvenile charge the four 
old bachelors recover their youth. The action 
of the story is fresh and original, and an 
open-air feeling breathes through the book, 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 








{In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there is a 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who cla:m to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search fur truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. 


“Tn this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflectiun than 1s 
often met with m a volume of occas‘oual essays on Bivlical subjecis......We 
believe that the book is well worth readimg and that the wnter deserves weil 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable staudpoint—spir.tuai sympatuy—that the English Chureh has pro- 
duced for many # !oug day......°M. C. EB.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practicai religion of inest:mable vatue.” 

—Lall Mail Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


_— 





rice 5s. net ; postage, 4d. extra. 


bs 
CINTILLAE JURIS AND MEDITATIONS IN THE 
TEA-ROOM. New Edition. By the Hon. Mr. JUSTICE DARLING. 


With Colophon by the late Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MARTINEAU, BROWNING, AND OTHERS. 


ANNA SWANWICK. <A Memoir and 


Recollections. By Mary L. Bruce. Illustrated with a Photogravure 
Portrait, and 5 others in Half-tone, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. ' 





THE FIRST WAR ARTIST. 


CRIMEAN SIMPSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by George Eyre-Topp. With 25 Illustrations, including Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. Fine Edition, £2 3s. net. 


The book is illustrated with reproductions of Simpson’s best pictures from 
the collections of the King, Lord Rosebery, the Marquis of Bute, and others, 


ALL ABOUT MIRACLE WORKERS. 


THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, AND SAINTS 


OF INDIA. By Joun CampseLt Oman. Fully Illustrated, medium 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. net. 





A NOVEL OF GENIUS. 


THE DAYSPRING. A Romance. 


Wituiam Barry. Crown 8vo, Red Cloth Library, 6s. y 


** Has merits which place it outside comparison with most work of the day.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





A SATIRE FOR IDLE PEOPLE. 


THE SITUATIONS OF LADY PATRICIA. 


By W. R. H. Trowsriper, Author of ‘*The Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth.” Crown 8vo, Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


A TALE OF CANTERSURY. 


TONFORD MANOR. By 3S. Hancocg. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MARGARET 


FULLER. With an Introduction by Jutia Warp Howe. With Portrait, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


ANCIENT CALENDARS AND 


CONSTELLATIONS. Bythe Hon. Emuetine M. Piuyget. With Ilus- 
trations, square 8vo, 9s. net. [Just out. 


Introduction—The Constellation Aries—The Eleventh Constellation of the 
Zodiac—The Median Calendar and the Constellation Taurus—Astronomy in 
the Rig Veda—Ancient Indian Astronomy—Notes, &e, 





THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA. 


A Record of his Services, Political Reforms, Banishment, and Judicial 
Murder, derived from Private Documents and Reminiscences. By his 
Son, Att Haypar Mipuar Bey. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
(Just out. 
Early History of the Ottoman Empire—A Record of Midhat’s Functions and 
Services in the Government of the Danube Provinces—Governorship of Bagdad 
and as Grand Vizier—Dethronement of Abdul-Aziz and Rise of Murad and 
Abdul-Hamid—His Views expressed to the Present Sultan on the Constitution 
—His Exile in Europe, and Return—Accusation and Trial for the Supposed 
Murder of Sultan Aziz—The Debate in the British Parliament—His Exle and 
Life at Taif—Description of his Tragic End by a Witness. 


GULLIVER’S LAST VOYAGE. 


Reprinted from the Monthly Review, July, 1903. In paper covers, 6d. net. 
[Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Pp. 390, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.; postage, 3d. 
FOUNCATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture; 
5. Tie Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Nexhbour; 7. Fant 
and Life; 8 Death aad Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, and 
Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11. Hell; 12. The Secoud Coming of the Lord. 








London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 








London: STEVENS and HAYNES, J3 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 


Londcn: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
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Important Announcement 



















TO READERS OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


POOSSCOOSO SOS SH SS SE SHSSSOLOFGOSOOOOHOOOSOS 


ACROSTIC SOLVERS 


Do not yet seem to have Realised that 


‘THE PRIZES WE OFFER ARE THE LARGEST PRIZES 
OFFERED BY ANY NEWSPAPER, 


ce + 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS AND LOVERS OF POETRY 


SHOULD ENTER TO-DAY FOR 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” 


Photographic and Quotation Competitions. 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY £200 EVERY QUARTER 
In Prizes to Our Readers. 


TO-DAY'S ISSUE of . . 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains Full Particulars of Our Big Prize List. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” Price 6d. Weekly. 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, 





STRAND, W.C, 
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cEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 


vr of “The Secret History of the Oxford 
By the ane Movement.” 


THE JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN. A Historical 


ivy i ir Political Influence. By Wattrer Watsu, F.R.Hist.S. 
Inquiry inte ‘Ga. net. yj [Second Edition now ready. 
qo satsmon says :—‘‘ The book is an interesting study of an obscure chapter 
British bistory...... It cannot but prove instructive and stimulating reading, 
=: onl to Protestants jealous of rival influences over the consciences of men, 
Bet to erery one who wishes to have social progress unimpeded by the arts and 


inspirations of priesteraft.” 
Dunn’s Books on Bridge. 
THE BRIDGE BOOK. Practical Talks about Bridge. 


IBALD Dunn. Cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. [Second [dition now ready. 

eit ais Tileqroph says :—‘* The author has before now shown himself to 
have mastered every aspect of the game, and in the present volume he expiains 
the system which, from his experience, he holds to be the best. A more com- 
plete treatise could not be desired by the most perfervid bridge player.” 


Y THE SAME AUTHOR, 


PRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. Gloth. 1s. 6d.; 


poards, 1s. [Twelfth Edition j:. . ready. 





New Books on Chess. 
1. THE MODERN CHESS PRIMER. By the Rev. E. E. 


Cunsixcton, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s, 6d.; and in boards, 2s. 


. THE MODERN CHESS PROBLEM. 
2 Wituams. Cloth, gilt top, 5s, 

The Times says :—‘* The author is a recognised master in the art of problem 
eomposition. The book is written in clever style, and we can recommend it to 
our readers, whether they are disciples of the problem art or not.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THF RRITISH CHESS HANDBOOKS, 


8. SELECTED CHESS ENDINGS. By the Rev. E. E. 


Cunnineaton, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; boards, ls. 





A Dartmoor Idy1 for Children. 
THE VOICE OF THE RIVER: a Dartmoor Story. By 


Ovive KaTHARINE Parr. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by E. J. 
Wuerier. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


Two New Volumes 
in the Well-known ‘‘ Boys’ Own” Library. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECRET OF BERRY POMEROY.” 
THE YELLOW SATCHEL. By Frep Wuisuaw. With 

4 Full-page Plates by J. AyTON SyMINGTON. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SCHOOLBOYS THREE.” 

THE CUBAN TREASURE ISLAND: a Romance of 


Adventure, By W. P. Ketty. With 4 Full-page Plates by Ivor J. 
Symes, 





Popular Work on Electric Traction. 
TUBE, TRAIN, TRAM, AND CAR: a Non-Technical 


Description of Electric Locomotion. By Artuur H. Beavan. With an 
Introduction by LuEwWELLYN Preece, M.I.E.E. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 
about 6s. | Ready newt week. 
The proofs of this book were revised by Sir William Preece, K.U.B., before 
his recent illness, and the Introduction has been written in his stead by his 
son, Mr. Ll. Preece, 


This Season’s Art-Book for Children. 
LITTLEDOM CASTLE, and other Tales. By Mrs. M. H. 


SPIELMANN. With a Coloured Frontispiece by Hucu THomson, and a 
large number of admirable Illustrations by leading artists of the day. 
Preface by M. H. SpreLmann, Editor of the Magazine of Art. Square crown 
8vo, cloth, full gilt back and sides, gilt edges, 5s, 

This will uadoubtedly form one of the most attractive gift-books of the 
season. Much of the best contemporary artistic talent of the day is within its 
covers. Pictures will be found by HuGu 'THomson in colour, and in black-and- 
white by Harry Furniss, by Henrizvra Ronner, by the late Pum May (in 
astyle not usually associated with his name), by the late Kate GrreNAWwAY 
(her last drawing before her death), by Rosie Pirman, Jessiz M. Kno, 
ArtTuur RackHam, and others. [Ready September 26th. 





New Volume of the ‘‘ Autograph Classics.” 

A collection of works of standard reputation, carefully printed on India Paper, 
and uniformly bound in olive green lambskin, with Autograph on cover, gilt, silk 
register. Large crown 8vo, each about 5s. net. 

8. FESTUS. By Pamir James BAmEY. 798 pp., 5s. net. 

[Neat week. 
THE PRESENT VOLUMES ARE:— 

1, THE DIVINE COMEDY. By Dante. Translated by H. W. 
LONGFELLOW. 768 pp., 5s. net. 

2. EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS IN PROSE AND 
VERSE. The ‘Sovereign Edition,” printed from the plates of 
the ‘Riverside Edition,’ 4 vols., 4,078 pp., with a Collective Index 
and an Index of Quotations (81 pp.), by Professors Joun A. Woops 
and J. E,Casot. 25s, net. [Also in cloth gilt, 20s. net. ] 


Morley’s Universal Library.—New Volume. 
THE NEMESIS OF FAITH; or, The History of 


Sutherland Markham. By James ANTHONY Froupr. With a Critical 
Introduction by Moncure D. Conway. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, Is. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE’S Revised Catalogue (September, 1903), which includes the 
mas Books formerly published by JOHN C. NIMMO, Ltd., may be had 
post-fre 


6 on application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 


By «. H. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 
ON SEPTEMBER 21st.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” Author 
with Sir Frederick Pollock of “The Etchingham Letters.” 


*,." The story is told by a keen-eyed diarist who chronicles the 
doings and sayings of her neighbours in a country district in whieh 
she has settled, The character-sketches are alternatively full otf 
sympathy and of quiet irony. 


MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


BARLASGH OF THE GUARD 


“is, without doubt, the finest thing of its kin that Mr. Merri- 
man has yet accomplished in fiction. Barlasch is a u:.sterpiece.” 
-—World. 


BARLASUH OF THE CUARD 


“has all the vivid concentration which is the note of Mr. 
Merriman’s method ; and the result is a narrative without a duil 
or dry moment.”—Globe. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


“is one of those creations which the world will not willingly 
let die...... A closely-knit and dramatic story, which carries us on 
breathlessly from beginning to end.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


“stands out remarkably from the common run of fiction. 
Mr. Seton Merriman has won his position by giving his very 
best.”—British Weekly. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


“is a beautiful piece of workmanship, lovingly set with jewels 
worthy of it.’—Daily News. 


BARLASGH OF THE CUARD. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 





Crown 8vo, 68. 





COLLECTED EDITION OF 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME, 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, each net. 
This edition of Str A. CoNAN DoyLe’s Novels is limited to 
1,000 sets, the first volume of each set being signed and numbered; 
and the volumes are not sold separately. 

CoNTENTS OF THE VOLUMES: 


. THE WHITE COMPANY. 8. THE GREAT SHADOW ; UNCLE 
BERNAC. 


MICAH CLARKE. 
9. A DUET, WITH AN OCCA- 
. THE REruUGEES. SIONAL CHORUS. 
OF THE 


. RODNEY “TONE. 110. THE TRAGEDY 
ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK KOROSKO’; THE GREEN 
HOLMES. 


OP OD 


FLAG; and other Stories of 

War and Sport. 

6. MEMOIRS SHERLOCK 141, THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS; 
HOLMES. ROUND THE RED LAMP. 

7. A STUDY IN SCARLET; THE 12. THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER 

SIGN OF FOUR. GERARD. 


*,* Volumes I. to IV. will be published in a few days; Volumes V. to VIIL 
on October 15th; and Volumes IX. to XII, on November 16th. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


OF 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.VY. 





BROADWAY HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 

























MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OF PUBLICATIONS DURING OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 


DSOSSCOCSSSSSSSOOOSSOSOSHOSOSHOVOESCEVOOCOD 


MY MEMOIRS. By HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ. Edited by 


STEPHAN LAUZANNE DE BLOWITZ. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s, net. [October st 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By the Right 


Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, l5s. net. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. By the Very Rev. F. Picov, Dean of Bristol, Author of 


“Phases of My Life.” Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. = [Edited by Major-General Sir J, Ff, 


MAURICE, K.C.B. 2 vols., with Portrait and Maps, Demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. By E. B. Kexsevy, With numeroys 


Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By Dovetas W. Fresnriscp, lately President of 


the Alpine Club. With Maps and numerous Ilustrations from Photographs by Sig. Vittorio Sclla. Royal 8vo, 18s, net. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. By Givperr Watson. With 


Illustrations from Photographs, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in Western Australia and the Malay East, 


By HENRY TAUNTON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Third Series, By the Right Hon. Sip 


HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. With Photogravure Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. By L. S. Anery, Author of “ The Tings 


History of the War in South Africa.” Crown 8vo, ds. 


IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincenr H. P. Caitnarp, formerly President 


of the “Dette Publique,” Constantinople. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. A Guide to Personal Culture. By PuiLie Ginps 


(“Self-Help”). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


FRATRIBUS. Sermons Preached Mainly in Winchester College Chapel. By the Rev. Joy 


TRANT BRAMSTON, M.A. Crown dSvo, ds, net. 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Exzanor Atexaxper. With Photogravure Illustrations, 


Large crown vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: HIS RHYMES. By J. Srevensoy, 


Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. By the Rev. C. EH. Osnorne, Vicar of Seghill, 


Northumberland. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING NEW PICTURE BOOK. 
THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKAMOOR. By F. Ciaupe Kenrsoy. 


Super-royal 4to, 3s, 6d, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE BERYL STONES. By Mrs.| THE NEBULY COAT. By J. Mravs 


ALFRED Sripewics, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia’s Way,” &c. | Fauxyer, Author of “ Moonfleet.” 


THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. | THE LONGSHOREMEN. By Geoncz 


By Pair Laurence Ouviruant, Author of ** The Little Red Fish.” BaRTRAM. 


GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C.F. Mavsn.| THE KEY OF PARADISE. By 


MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND 
Cuar.es Eppy, Author of ‘‘ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” j A GIRL. By Dororuea Convers, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisher to the gndia Office. 

















Loxpon: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; and Published by Joun Baker for the “ SpecTATOR ” 
(Limited) at their Oftice, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, ih the County of Middlosex, Saturday, September 12th, 1903, 








